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Volume 108 


The Mexican Situation 


URING the week ended July 23 there were no new 

or startling developments in Mexico, nor was there 
any change in the situation within that country; but 
a very decided interest has developed in the United 
States the last few days as to what is happening on the 
other side of the Rio Grande. Suddenly, for some 
unexplained reason, the daily press has opened its 
columns and is making known to the American people 
something of the troubles of that unhappy land. Many 
of the regrettable acts of violence to which attention 
is now being called can scarcely be attributed to the 
Mexican government; they may rather be attributed 
to the lack of a government, or the inability of the 
government to give adequate police protection. This 
fact should be emphasized, and the impression that the 
government really approves of the murder of foreigners 
should so far as possible be corrected. 

Sudden and violent outbreaks on the part of the 
daily press are likely to do one of two things: there 
will develop in the minds of the people the idea that 
Mexico must at once be overrun by an American army, 
a development of the jingo spirit, or the action of the 
press will be similar to the removal of the cork from 
the soda-water bottle—a sudden effervescence and all 
is over. It is to be hoped that neither of these things 
will happen in the present instance, but, rather, that 
as the result of this publicity Congress will inform 
itself fully in respect to Mexico, learn positively of her 
troubles and their causes, and then take such steps 
as may be necessary to remove those causes. 

The House Rules Committee began its inquiry on 
July 21, calling Ambassador Fletcher for information. 
Though Mr. Fletcher may be well posted, and able to 
give the President and the State Departmert private 
and valuable advice, he cannot appear with the same 
freedom at a public hearing. It is quite conceivable 
that should he have told all of the truth he would have 
henceforth been persona non grata in Mexico City. On 
the other hand, by leaving unsaid what he knows or 
believes to be true, such a witness could create in the 
minds of his hearers the impression that things in 
Mexico were not half so bad as painted. 

As this investigation proceeds, others in‘a less delicate 
position than Mr. Fletcher may be able to throw more 
light on the problem. That the House proposes to get 
at the bottom of the situation is indicated by the list 
of subjects mentioned in the Gould resolution of in- 
quiry, the subjects for inquiry being as follows: 

1. The relations, economic, political and military, of 
the Government of the United States with the Republic 
of Mexico from the year 1910 until the date of the 
report to be made. 

2. The conditions and incidents leading up to, con- 
cerned in or responsible for such relations. 

3. The economic, political, and physical treatment 
accorded to American and other foreign citizens in 
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Mexico and elsewhere as to their lives and properties 
in the Republic of Mexico, subsequent to 1910. 

4. The extent to which the Government of the United 
States, through ministerial assurances to foreign gov- 
ernments or otherwise, has obligated the people of the 
United States for the collection, payment or liquidation 
cf public or private claims against the government or 
people of the Republic of Mexico. . 

5. The policy and activity of the Government of the 
United States in presenting and pressing claims of 
American citizens for loss of life and property by 
violence, confiscation, retroactive legislation, or govern- 
mental activity, in seeming violation of the tenets of 
international law, since 1910, including measures taken 
and representations made to the government of Mexico 
in efforts-to forestall the inimical effects of such acts 
or measures of the Mexican government. 

6. The individual and factional responsibility for rob- 
bery, maltreatment, and murder of American citizens in 
the Republic of Mexico and on American territory con- 
tiguous thereto. 

The Senate Foreign Relations Committee has approved 
the King resolution asking the State Department for 
information on the following points: 

What steps or measures are being taken to prosecute 
claims .made by American citizens for damages in 
Mexico or what steps are contemplated? 

How many Americans have been killed in Mexico 
since the retirement of Porfirio Diaz? 

The amount of claims filed with the department for 
damages in Mexico. 

Full information as to the confiscation of American 
property in Mexico. 

How many Americans have been compelled to leave 
Mexico on account of disorder? 

The value of American property abandoned in Mexico 
because of disorder? 

The number of American citizens now in Mexico and 
the amount of their property? 

Undoubtedly, the State Department has much of this 
information, and will furnish it, but these questions by 
no means cover the field respecting which the Senate 
should inform itself. The same questions might be 
asked for the peoples of all other nations, not the least 
for Mexicans themselves, for, as pointed out by the 
Journal last week, foreigners have been small losers 
as compared with the people of the country. 

If the future action of the Government is based solely 
on the deaths and losses of American citizens, that 
action is likely to be inadequate for the occasion. It is 
the unfortunate circumstances of a large percentage 
of the population and the chaotic condition of nearly all 
industry that make our consideration of these matters 
imperative. If we interfere, we must interfere for the 
benefit of all sufferers—it must be no selfish inter- 
ference. 
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The present agitation has brought prompt answers 
from Mexico City to the effect that vigorous action will 
be taken immediately to apprehend criminals, but when 
Mr. Fletcher tells us that so far as he knows there have 
been few apprehensions and comparatively little punish- 
ment administered in the case of murders committed 
since he has been ambassador, we can expect little from 
official promises. 





Article 27 


HE active interest now being shown in Washington 

in respect to Mexican affairs is aroused through 
two kinds of acts, those obviously illegal and those 
committed under the guise of legality. Among the 
latter, American property holders are particularly af- 
fected by the provisions of Article 27 of the new con- 
stitution of the republic. Perhaps the greatest inter- 
est will center around this article, which is extremely 
radical and is retroactive with regard to all titles ac- 
quired since 1876. Among other things, Article 27 
provides that: 

“(a) No foreign corporation or individual can legally 
acquire or hold any mines, oil wells, land or other real 
property in Mexico unless he renounces his citizenship. 

“(b) No corporation, either domestic or foreign, can 
own agricultural, grazing or other rural lands in Mex- 
ico, and if title to such property is already vested in a 
corporation provision is made for its acquisition by the 
respective state governments in exchange for state 
bonds. 

“(c), No corporation owning a mine, oil well, factory 
or other industrial enterprise can hold or acquire land 
in excess of its actual immediate requirements, the area 
to be determined by the federal or state executive. 

“(d) No foreign corporation or individual can, under 
any condition, hold or acquire ownership to lands or 
waters within sixty miles of its frontiers or thirty 
miles from the seacoast. 

“(e) The ownership to all minerals, solid, liquid or 
gaseous, is declared to be vested in the nation, regard- 
less of existing rights based upon the old constitution. 

“(f) All contracts relating to the acquisition of 
natural resources made since the year 1876 are subject 
to revision by the present government, and the execu- 
tive is authorized to declare them null and void.” 





Attitude of Labor 

Regarding Immigration 

HE attitude of the labor unions respecting immi- 

gration is not entirely clear. A resolution was 
passed by the American Federation of Labor at its 
Atlantic City meeting strongly urging Congress to pro- 
hibit immigration of all kinds of labor during a period 
of the next four years. Later, at a meeting of the Pan- 
American Federation of Labor in New York, it was 
pointed out that the prohibition asked did not cover 
political refugees or the families of workers already in 
this country. “Political refugee” sounds well, but it 
includes the material that makes I. W. W.-ism, Bol- 
shevism and communism. Do the unions want that? 
Searcely. The president of the American Federation 
is reported to have said: “I would provide that any 
one might enter who had a union card and who 
promised to fight to maintain the standards of life for 
which the American worker had fought.” 


Now, just what is it that the unions do want and 
do believe regarding additional supplies of labor com- 
ing into this country during the next few years? It 
is important that we know, because the unions will 
have influence in shaping new legislation. 

The coal mines are, as has been repeatedly pointed 
out, very short of labor. Metal mines have had a sur- 
plus of common labor, at least more than they could em- 
ploy at the high rate of wages demanded, but there has 
been no general movement of the metal miners toward 
the coal mines, which for a number of years have been 
operated largely by foreign labor. Some of the coal 
miners have gone to other work; some have returned 
home; others will do so when they can secure passage; 
and in the last four years few have come to this country 
to take their places. If the Federation is urging the 
prohibition of immigration with the object of cutting 
off the normal labor supply of the United States in 
order to keep wages at a high mark, and if this policy 
is followed by our Government, there is danger, and 
very grave danger, that the normal amount of fuel 
will not be mined. If this happens, industry and the 
labor depending upon it must suffer proportionately. 
On the other hand, if the Federation asks only that im- 
migrants should possess union cards before entering the 
States, this is another matter, for it places no restric- 
tion on the number of laborers coming into the country. 

The Federation says that its object in asking for new 
legislation is to maintain the high standard of living 
toward which the American laborer has striven. If this 
is its motive—and none can be more admirable—would 
it not be more pertinent to ask. that an educational 
qualification be the determining factor of an immi- 
grant’s requirements, rather than that the possession 
of a union card be made mandatory? 


Made in Germany 


RE we soon to see again in our laboratories, on 
4 1 our beakers, evaporating dishes, and sundry appa- 
ratus, the little label bearing that mark of quality, 
“Made in Germany,” or is it to be replaced by a label 
that means superior quality—“Made in America’’? 

It is announced from Washington that trade between 
the United States and Germany is to be resumed im- 
mediately, dyes, chemicals, and potash being excepted. 
Whether it is wise or expedient to make these excep- 
tions may be questioned, but the arguments for except- 
ing apply with equal if not greater force to chemical 
and physical apparatus. For years our colleges and in- 
stitutions of learning have been permitted to import 
chemicals and apparatus free of duty, and they did im- 
port from Germany, because the material was good and 
cheap. In consequence of this, many students have 
known no other material than that bearing the little 
label. Passing from college into industrial laboratories, 
chemists have continued to buy and use only that ma- 
terial bearing the insidious motto “Made in Germany.” 

With the blockading of ports, importations came to 
an end. When the demand arose, the American manu- 
facturer was able to produce practically everything for 
which a demand was made. Instruments of precision 
and apparatus made during the last few years have 
equaled in quality anything of the type obtained from 
abroad. 

We realize that Germany has bills to pay, and that 
there will be still more bills when our metals and cotton 
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start for German ports. Germany has no gold with 
which it is practicable to pay for imports. The bills 
must be paid with her handiwork; and yet it will be 
with deep regret if these bills are paid with such appa- 
ratus as German dreams of conquest have forced us 
to learn to make—to make even better than she 
wrought. 

Hard pressed as our colleges are, they can better af- 
ford to dispense with some material than to continue to 
teach their young men and women that “it can only 
be made in Germany.” 

The repeal of the law permitting free importation 
for institutions of learning will probably do more good 
in the way of developing and sustaining a key industry, 
a necessary home industry, than it will do harm in 
limiting the laboratory equipment of our universities. 





International Mineral Statistics 


ETAILED plans for the organization of the League 
of Nations are now being formed. Economists and 
statisticians in Washington have advanced reasons for 
the establishment of a mineral statistical organization 
within the League. Is it not an opportune time for the 
mining industries to consider the advisability of such an 
organization, and to express their opinions? 
It has been pointed out that figures of mineral pro- 


duction in Europe before the war were camouflaged, © 


but those engaged in our mineral industries depended 
upen these figures in the absence of more reliable in- 
formation. Are we to revert to such practice in years 
to come, or shall we devise a better way of inform- 
ing the public regarding fundamental data on raw ma- 
terials, essential for the study of trade conditions? 

Arguments in favor of the proposed organization 
are that it will supply reliable information regarding 
important mineral developments, prices in the principal 
markets, and special legislation affecting mineral indus- 
tries; that it will present more comparable classifica- 
tions, and encourage common units of measurement. It 
is claimed that such an organization will serve to lessen 
speculative elements in world trade, and to stabilize 
mineral industries. 


The Place 
For an Engineer 


MONG the able men who have served upon the 

Interstate Commerce Commission—and there have 
been several—we fail to note the name of a single engi- 
neer. New members are appointed from time to time, 
and, in the new order of things that may be brought 
about as the result of our Government’s temporary con- 
trol of the railways, additional members may be neces- 
sary to accomplish the fulfillment of all of its func- 
tions. The conditions afford an opportunity for one of 
our engineering societies, or for several of them, to 
bring to the attention of President Wilson the advant- 
age of appointing an engineer to act upon the com- 
mission. 

In the creation of the commission it is fair to assume 
that Congress thought that it was forming an organiza- 
tion that would have a judicial mind, and that rates 
would be established and maintained that would be 
equally fair to transportation companies and to the 
public. Something went amiss. The collective mind 
was not judicial, or misinterpreted data were placed 
before it, and there have: been many cases of serious in- 


justice. The commission has called before it from time 
to time some of the best engineers of the country, but 
they have not been a part of the body, and have had no 
part in its decisions. Engineers have prepared the data 
for appraisals and rate making. The literature upon 
valuation, maintenance, and depreciation has been com- 
piled almost entirely by engineers. Its interpretation 
is properly the work of a technically trained mind. It 
is unfortunate that there has not been at least one 
engineer on the commission. 

A somewhat similar situation occurs in a mining 
organization in which the president and all of his di- 
rectors are men of large affairs, but know nothing or but 
little of the technique of mines. They employ engineers, 
and often take their advice, but do so blindly, because 
of inability to weigh that advice fully. 

Nearly all the larger and more successful mining 
companies of today number one or more engineers on- 
their directorate, and with such a make-up we find that 
poor advice is seldom taken, and that sound advice is 
fully appreciated and quickly acted upon. So with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission we believe that the 
inclusion of an engineer in its membership would add: 
materially to the wisdom, justice, and rapidity of its’ 
decisions, and that inaccurate or erroneous data would: 
stand less chance of receiving serious -consideration. ~ 





Protection of the | 
Potash Industry 


PART of the protection which the producers of pot- 

ash have sought from-Congress is coming from an 
unexpected source—from Germany. A dispatch to The 
Associated Press under date of July 11 says that the 
potash syndicate has petitioned the government for per- 
mission to raise the price of potash 100 per cent, owing 
to the increased cost of production. 

One of the factors that.may lead toward cheaper food. - 
for which we all long, is cheap fertilizers, and of these 
potash is one of the most essential. We are rather in- 
consistent when we demand cheap food and at the same 
time ask protection for an industry still in its swaddling 
clothes. Perhaps the report from Weimar indicates 
that the cheap potash of former days will not be pro- 
duced and marketed again, and that the high tariff 
which seemed essential may not, after all, be neces- 
sary to the life of the potash industry in this country. 





The “Investment 
Trust” 


HE mineral industry of the United States is vitally 

interested in the success and early consumma- 
tion of the “investment trust,” proposed by H. P. 
Davison, or in the “consortium of bankers,” as pro- 
posed by Frank Vanderlip in his recently published 
book, “What Happened in Europe.” Our metal market 
will materially improve or become normal, the stock 
market to the contrary notwithstanding, only when Eu- 
rope has been provided with a credit with which it can 
buy. And the only source of that credit lies in the 
surplus funds of this country. Mr. Vanderlip does not 
put it too strongly when he says, respecting the ar- 
rangement of a credit: “The danger in not doing this. 
promptly, or in not doing it at all, is so extreme that. 
it is no exaggeration to say that failure to do this may 
mean a breakdown in European civilization which wil} 
involve the whole world.” 
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RESCUE CREW AT ARGONAUT MINB, JACKSON, CAL., UPON OCCASION OF RECENT FIRE 
From left to right: H. M. Wolflin, at that time State Mine Inspector; N. S. Kelsey, general manager of the Argonaut Consolidated 
Mining Co.; B. W. Dyer, engineer in charge of U. S. Bureau of Mines Rescue Car No. 5; J. S. Schoning, foreman miner; Karl T. 
Sparks, First Aid miner; C. A. Lanham and K. Lutz. 
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Photographs From the Field 
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GENERAL VIEW OF SMELTERY, BEACH TOWNSITE AND LOADING WHARVES OF GRANBY CONSOLIDATED MINING, 
SMELTING & POWER CO., ANYOX, B. C. 
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The Platinum Situation’ 


Shortage in’ Platinum and Platinum Group of Metals Attributable to Disturbances of 
Normal Production Created by the War—Uses of Platinum and 
Possibilities for Maintaining Supplies 


By JAMES M. HILL 
Geologist, U. S. Geological Survey, Washington, D. C. 


of the uses of platinum, which is no doubt 

attributable to the lack of appreciation of the fact 
that all commercial platinum is not the pure metal. The 
pure metal is required for chemical work of all kinds, 
but for many purposes the iridium alloys are used. 
Platinum for electrical use contains 15 to 50 per cent 
iridium, but averages 25 per cent, and jeweler’s platinum 
carries 5 to 10 per cent iridium. Palladium, another of 
the platinum group metals, is also of importance, chiefly 


[oor has been some confusion in past discussion 
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FIG. 1. 


in the form of palladium-gold alloys, which can be used 
to replace platinum in the dental and jewelry industries. 
Rhodium, one of.the rarer elements of the platinum 
group, has a limited utility in electrical pyrometers. 
Osmium and ruthenium, the remaining members of the 
platinum group, appear to be of only slight application, 
though osmium, when properly used, is said to be a 
possible substitute for iridium to harden platinum alloys. 

The essential uses cf platinum metals are in the 
chemical and electrical industries, and probably the 





*Published with the permission of the Director of the U. S. 


Geological Survey. 





dental industry also should be classed as essential. 
Pure platinum is required in the chemical industry for 
catalyzers in the manufacture of sulphuric acid and for 
the manufacture of nitric acid from ammonia. For the 
sulphuric-acid industry, platinum chloride is the primary 
material containing platinum. Asbestos or anhydrous 
magnesium sulphate, soaked in platinum chloride and 
then baked to drive off the chlorine, forms what is 
known as “contact mass,” which is charged into the 
chambers of contact-acid plants. Very fine-mesh plat- 
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MAP OF THE WORLD, SHOWING SITUATION OF PLATINUM DEPOSITS 


inum gauze is used for the catalyzer in nitric-acid 
plants. Some gauze made for this purpose has a re- 
inforcing edge of platinum-iridium wire. 

Platinum utensils of various kinds, including cru- 
cibles, dishes, tongs, and triangles, are required in every . 
chemical laboratory. It is possible to substitute pal- 
ladium-gold alloys, or even gold, nickel, nichrome, and 
silica for some chemical utensils, but no substitutes 
have been found which will entirely replace platinum 
chemical ware. 

Platinum-iridium alloys have been used extensively 
by the electrical industry, but substitutes are constantly 
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being developed. Tungsten, molybdenum, and _nickel- 
chrome alloys are the principal substitutes, but they 
have not supplanted platinum in the industry. The 
primary use of platinum-iridium alloys in electrical 
work is in contact points, and the proportion of iridium 
necessary in the alloys is directly dependent on the 
intensity of the current passing through the contacts 
and the speed at which the contacts move. Probably 
the largest. consumption of platinum alloy is in the 
manufacture of telephone and telegraph equipment, in- 
cluding sending and receiving instruments, switchboards 
and relays. There is also a large consumption of 
platinum for contacts in the magnetos needed for vari- 
ous kinds of internal-combustion engines. Automobile 
makers are, however, developing starting systems which 
do not require platinum in their construction, so a 
lessening future demand from that quarter may be 
expected. 

Platinum has an important application in dentistry, 
though palladium-gold alloys are being used as sub- 
stitutes. It would appear, however, that the substitutes 
are not entirely satisfactory, and it may be necessary to 
go back to platinum for certain dental purposes. The 
principal uses in dentistry are for pins for crown work, 
pins for fastening artificial teeth to plates, and as foil 


for making cavity molds in which to bake porcelain. 
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shown that the quantity of platinum in blister copper 
sent refiners is very small; the highest assays reported 
by him indicated only 1.825 oz. per 100 tons of blister. 

The nickel ores of Sudbury, Canada, are particularly 
rich in platinum and palladium, but apparently all nickel 
ores carry some of these metals. A considerable part of 
the nickel made is not refined electrolytically, but is used 
directly for making alloys. If this practice were 
changed, the world’s supply of platinum and palladium 
would be considerably augmented. 

The platinum placers of the world are so definitely 
related to intrusive basic igneous rocks, including 
pyroxenites, peridotites, and dunites, that there is prac- 
tically no question of the association of the metal with 
them. In fact, in British Columbia, Spain, and Russia 
platinum has been:found in place in these types of rocks. 

Platinum does not exist in all placers derived from 
basic rocks, but, so far as known, it is not found in 
placers derived from other types of rocks. Prospecting 
for platinum placers, therefore, resolves itself first into 
a search for deposits of gravel derived in large part 
from pyroxenite, peridotite, and dunite. A _ large 
amount of prospecting has been done in Russia and 
Spain, based on this theory. Much of this work has 
been successful in so far as locating platiniferous placers 
has been concerned, but many recent discoveries do not 





fillings. appear to be of commercial importance. 
TABLE I. ANALYSES OF CRUDE PLATINUM FROM VARIOUS PARTS OF THE WORLD 
a North America——-—-——~ ——-South America——— --—— Oceanica —_th———. Russia —_. 
Cali- Cali- British New South Australia Kamenon- Kos- Kanjak- 
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101.15 99.40 100.25 100.15 99.70 100.35 100.15 98.06 99.58 100.20 99.26 94.95 100.41 100.19 100.04 


(a) “Io,” abbreviation used for osmiridium. 


The non-essential consumption of the platinum metals 
is in jewelry, and it seems certain that this misuse of 
these metals must be stopped in order that industrial 
development may continue, for the world’s stock of 
platinum is small, and prospects for large additions to 
this stock are far from bright. The chemical and 
electrical industries have absolute need for platinum. 
The women of the world should carefully consider 
whether their wish for ornaments made of platinum is 
worthy of consideration when the problems of future 
industrial necessities are under review. On the face 
of it, the answer must be negative. Let the world’s 
supply of platinum be put to its highest use for the 
welfare of mankind, and not misused for the gratifica- 
tion of the vanity of the few. 


GEOLOGICAL DISTRIBUTION OF PLATINUM 


Practically all of the platinum metals so far recovered 
have been taken from placer mines, although a small 
quantity of platinum and palladium is won by the elec- 
trolytic refiners of copper and nickel: matte and gold 
bullion. Platinum and palladium appear to be common 
in copper ores from deposits of all types, though the 
guantity in any particular lot of. ore is ordinarily so 
small that it does not appear in the assay. Eilers’ has 

1Bilers, A., ‘‘Notes on the Occurrence of Some of the Rarer 


Metals in Blister Copper,” Trans. A. I. M. E., Vol. 47, 1913; pp. 217 
to 218. 


Chromite is a characteristic heavy constituent of 
platinum sands, and in some deposits can be recovered 
as a byproduct in mining operations. Olivine is also 
associated in considerable amounts. Magnetite and 
ilmenite, though ordinarily present in the concentrates 
from platinum placers, are more characteristic of placers 
in which gold is the most valuable constituent. 

Platinum is such a rare metal, and is found in such 
small quantities in its mother rock, that certain physio- 
graphic conditions are necessary on which to predicate 
commercial deposits. Most important of these condi- 
tions is extremely prolonged or deep and rapid weather- 
ing of the primary deposits. In the Russian field, rock- 
weathering has been in progress for great geologic time. 
On the other hand, in Colombia, South America, it seems 
that, though the period of weathering has been rela- 
tively short, it has been so rapid that the same result 
has been obtained. Ordinarily, platinum is not found 
in commercial quantities in gravels which have not been 
reconcentrated, and the richer placer deposits of the 
world appear to be the results of repeated reconcentra- 
tions of platinum-bearing material. 

Crude or placer platinum is not pure metal, but con- 
tains, besides other metals of the platinum group, more 
or less iron, nickel, and copper. Russian crude platinum 
is ordinarily sold on the assumption that it contains 83 
per cent platinum metals, and Colombian crude averages 
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about 85 per cent platinum metals. Some placer plat- 
inum, so called, carries a large proportion of osmi- 
ridium. Thus, the Oregon and California crude platinum 
carries from 25 to 45 per cent iridium, and nearly pure 
osmiridium is found in Tasmania. 

The analyses of Russian’, Colombian’, and American’, 
platinum in Table I serve to illustrate the wide diver- 
gence of metal content of crude platinum. 


GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION OF PLATINUM 


As will be seen from the map, Fig. 1, platinum is 
found widely scattered throughout the globe, though the 
importance of some of the localities indicated is prob- 
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FIG. 2. RELATIVE IMPORTANCE OF THE PLACER PLAT- 
INUM-PRODUCING COUNTRIES OF THE WORLD 


lematical. The Russian deposits are of first importance, 
followed in order by Colombia, Canada, the United 
States, and the Australian provinces. The reason that 
Canada ranks so high, though her output of placer 











TABLE II. 
Country 1909 1910 1911 

Borneo and Sumatra............... 500 ae ””StCaeeweas 
CN i hee Pa vikaw er ele ia eee oCees 30 30 30 
MINER a edo oh ala ada de aha che 5 he 6,000 10,069 12,000 
New South Wales and Tasmania..... 44 332 470 
DENG rors bi teas acs we'd ee icraiete 264,000 275,000 300,000 
CES BOER adsii cc's Cece cedeec 672 390 628 

TEOMNMas co0 dais oe ciatuceeuvakess 271,642 285,952 313,128 


platinum is small, is because of the platinum and pal- 
ladium that are recovered in the treatment of the Sud- 
bury nickel-copper ores. 

The relative importance of the placer platinum-pro 
ducing countries of the world can best be judged by the 





: *Duparc, Louis, ‘‘Le Platine et les Gites Platiniferes de l’Oural’”;: 
Soc. des Eng. Civ. de France, Bull., Jan.-Mar., 1916. 

_ *Kemp, J. F., “The Geological Relation and Distribution of Plat- 

uv and Associated Metals’; U. S. Geological Survey Bull. No. 


past production, which is shown in Table II‘ and 
graphically in Fig. 2. 

Russian placer deposits have supplied approximately 
95 per cent of the platinum in the world. The principal 
placer deposits rich in platinum are in the central Urals, 
in the Perm Government, near Nishni-Tagilsk, Nishni- 
Turinsk, and Verkhoturshi, Fig. 3. The richer deposits 
are on the eastern slope of the mountains, principally 
on the Iss and Veeya tributaries of the Tura River of 
the Obi drainage. Several important placers are found 
on the west slope of the mountains on the headwaters 
of the Chusovaia and Kama rivers of the Volga drain- 
age. Near Nishni-Tagilsk, platiniferous placers are 
worked both on the Taguil, a tributary of the Obi, and 
on the Martian, a headwater stream of the Volga drain- 
age. There are a few streams south of Ekaterinburg 
in which platinum and osmiridium are found, chief of 
which is the Myasai. In these placers, though platinum 
is the predominant metal, gold is also found. 

Most of the platinum has undoubtedly originated from 
the disintegration of dunitic, pyroxenitic, or peridotitic 
rocks. The period of weathering has been very long, 
and there have been many changes in the drainage sys- 
tems, which have now reached maturity. The stream 
grades are low, the inter-stream relief is relatively 
slight. The platinum has probably been reconcentrated 
many times, and is won principally from present valley 
gravels, though the pay channels do not always follow 
the present river channels. Some bench ground repre- 
senting old river channels is worked, particularly in the 
Nishni-Tagilsk region. The pay gravels ordinarily rest 
en bedrock, though concentration on clay false bedrock 
is fairly common. 

The pay dirt varies from a few inches to as much as 
6 ft. in thickness. It has few large boulders, but has 
considerable clay in many places. The overburden 
varies from 2 to 16 ft. in thickness, averaging from 8 
to 10 ft. It consists of a thick basal portion of prac- 
tically barren gravel and sand, or clay and sand lenses 
interlayered with gravel, which is overlain by 2 to 3 ft. 
of clay sand and vegetable matter similar to the “muck” 
of the Alaskan mines. 

The greater part of the Russian output in the past 
has been obtained by hand-washing, but of recent years 
much of the ground has been reworked by dredges, 
though it is still probable that over 75 per cent of the 
Russian output is from hand labor. In the shallow 
ground, up to 8 ft., deep hand-mining is carried on by 
open-cut methods. In the deeper ground, shafts and 
drifting have been employed. For the deposits in river 
channels crude hand dredges have long been and still 
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are used for raising the gravels. About thirty-five 
modern dredges were engaged in platinum mining prior 
to the war. Clay is so generally found in the gravels 
that specially designed machines have been used to save 
the platinum, and the newer dredges have special de- 
vices to cope with this problem. 

The platinum district of Colombia covers the upper 
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waters of the Atrato and San Juan rivers, in the Choco 
district of northwestern Colombia, Fig. 4. Platinum is 
known as far north as Beté, on the Atrato, and in many 
of the tributaries of the San Juan, which enter from 
the east. (See attached map, Fig. 4, copied from a 
published report by Granger.) Most of the platinum 
exported from Colombia has come from the Condoto 
River, a headwater stream of the San Juan. It is stated 
that in this stream the platinum is about 75 per cent of 
the value obtained. On the Atrato the platinum content 


FIG. 3. MAP OF THE PERM GOVERNMENT, RUSSIA, SHOW- 
ING IN DETAIL LOCATION OF PLATINUM- 
PRODUCING PLACERS 


is lower, ranging from 5 to 15 per cent. Platinum and 
osmiridium also occur in the streams south of the San 
Juan drainage, which enter directly into the Pacific, 
notably the Micai and Patia, though little authentic 
data concerning them are available. 

According to Dr. Tulio Ospina’, Director of the School 
of Mines, Medellin, Colombia, platinum is found wide- 
spread in conglomerates which cover an extensive area 
in the Atrato and San Juan basins. The metal has been 
reconcentrated in the present stream channels from 
which the major output of platinum comes. According 
to the statements of various observers, there are places 
on the interstream areas in which platinum has been 
concentrated. These areas are,-from all accounts, old 
stream channels. The primary platinum deposits evi- 
dently are to be looked for on the west slope of the 
western ridge of the Andes, though no literature which 
gives detailed information on the geology of this range 
has been found. Peridotite, dunite, and other basic 
igneous rocks are represented .in the platiniferous 
gravels. 





a ene of the Second Pan-American Congress,” Vol. 8 
ay. 


There is scant information upon which to base an 
estimate as to the possible reserves of platinum in 
Colombia. Little has been published on the subject that 
gives good data on the geology of the country, but from 
all accounts it seems safe to assume that Colombia holds 
much promise and should be more carefully prospected. 

Over 90 per cent of the platinum mined in Colombia 
is won by natives, mostly women, who wash the gravels 
in bateas. One dredge is now in operation in Colombia, 
though other dredging operations have been tried, which 


- were, through various causes, not successful. 


CANADA 


A small quantity of platinum is produced each year 
by the placer operations on the Tulameen River, in 
British Columbia. The metal was derived from a mass 
of peridotite and dunite, which outcrops on Olivine 
Mountain west of the main drainage. The gravels of 
this area are apparently deep. Some platinum is found 
in the upper 8 to 20 ft., concentrated on a false bedrock 
as well as on bedrock. Reports were current during 
1917 of discoveries of platiniferous placers on Peace 
and Willow rivers, but no definite information concern- 
ing the size or value of the deposits is yet available. 

Most of the yearly output of platinum and palladium 
of Canadian origin is recovered as a byproduct in the 
electrolytic refining of the metal obtained from the Sud- 
bury nickel-copper ores. That a far greater production 
of both metals from this source is possible has been 
shown by the Royal Ontario Nickel Commission. 


UNITED STATES 


Placer platinum is won in California, Oregon, and 
Washington. The dredges at the base of the Sierra 
Nevada mountains produce a large part of the placer 
platinum output of the United States, principally be- 
cause of the great yardage handled rather than because 
of any particular concentration of platinum in the 
gravels derived from the Mother Lode belt. In northern 
California, the Klamath and Trinity rivers, particu- 
larly the Hay ‘Fork of the Trinity, carry platinifer- 
ous gravels. In southwestern Oregon platiniferous 
gravels have been found at several places on the 
Illinois, Sixes, and Rogue rivers. Along the beach 
from Bandon, Ore., to Eureka, Cal., platinum occurs with 
the black sands, and has been won at a number of mines 
both near the present strand line and on ancient ele- 
vated beaches. In the Blue Mountains of eastern Ore- 
gon, and in the Strawberry Range south of John Day 
River, a few placers have been worked which carried 
platinum. In Washington, particularly on the south 
fork of Lewis River, near Yacolt, platinum has been 
fourtd, and it is reported on the beaches from the 
Straits of Juan de Fuca south. 

All of the platinum-bearing placers in the United 
States are closely associated with chromiferous serpen- 
tines derived from peridotites or pyroxenites. The con- 
centration of platinum has not been great, the original 
quantity was not large, and consequently none of the 
areas seems capable of important production. Most of 
the crude platinum from the Pacific Coast placers car- 
ries considerable osmiridium as well as platinum. 

As previously stated, the great bulk of the platinum 
won in the United States is from the dredging fields at 
the base of the Sierra Nevada mountains from Butte to 
Stanislaus County. The gravels in these fields are the 
result of several concentrations, though their platinum 
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content cannot be considered high. In practically all of 
the other stream placer areas the gravels have not been 
subject to such extensive reconcentration, and in some 
places recent gravels carrying platinum have been 
found. 

The beach deposits are the result of repeated concen- 
tration. The platinum and gold particles are excessive- 
ly small, flaky, and difficult to separate from the heavy 
sands. The gold and platinum of the beach deposits are 
concentrated in the dark bands of sand caused by tidal 
and wave concentration. The payable lenses are rarely 
over one foot thick and taper out in short distances. 
It is, therefore, practically impossible correctly to esti- 
mate reserves. 

Within the last two years a little platinum has been 
won from some widely scattered localities in Alaska, 
chief of which are the Dime, Bear and Sweepstake Creek 
placers, in eastern Seward Peninsula; the Boob Creek 
placers, Tolstoi district, Lower Yukon, and from heach 
deposits on Kodiak Island. Platinum also occurs in the 
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BIG. 4, MAP OF CHOCO REGION, COLOMBIA, SHOWING 
AREA IN WHICH PLATINUM HAS BEEN FOUND 


Upper Kahiltna drainage, north of Anchorage. Copper 
ores rich in platinum are produced at the Rambler mine, 
south-central Wyoming; from the Boss mine, in south- 
ern Nevada, and ores rich in palladium from a mine re- 
cently opened in southeastern Alaska. 


AUSTRALIA AND TASMANIA 


Platinum and osmiridium have been won in small 
quantities from Queensland, New South Wales, and Tas- 
mania. Platinum is also reported from New Zealand. 





The greater production has been from the osmiridium- 
bearing gravels of the Savage River drainage in the 
Bald Hills mining district, in the northwestern part of 
Tasmania. Little has been published concerning the ex- 
tent of these gravels, which were derived from the 
weathering of a series of sediments intruded by basic 
igneous rocks. 

In New South Wales, beach deposits similar to those 
of California and Oregon are found from Beachy Head 
north past Clarence and Richmond rivers into Queens- 
land. Apparently commercial exploitation of these de- 
posits has had the many ups and downs of similar under- 
takings on our Western coast. 

Some platinum was obtained from an old buried chan- 
nel in the Platina or Fifield district, in central New 
South Wales. The 6 to 10 ft. of pay gravel of this de- 
posit lies under an overburden of from 29 to 80 ft. 
Water is scarce in the district, and was not developed 
in sufficient quantities to warrant large-scale operations. 
Apparently the channel is strictly limited and has been 
mined about as extensively as is commercially possible. 


SPAIN 


Platinum in what may prove to be commercial placer 
deposits has been found in the Sierra Ronda, in southern 
Spain, about fifty miles northwest of the port of Malaga. 
Apparently the gravels have not been handled many 
times, as the concentration of platinun is not particu- 
larly great and it is problematical whether extensive 
development will be warranted. 


OTHER REPORTED OCCURRENCES 


A small amount of platinum is produced as a by- 
product from gold dredges on the Irawady River, in 
India, and from the tin dredges in the Dutch East 
Indies. Unconfirmed reports have reached the Survey 
of discoveries of platinum deposits in Westphalia, Ger- 
many; in southern Siberia, at various places in Mexico, 
and from several localities in Ecuador and Peru. Plat- 
inum is known to occur in some of the streams, as well 
as in certain of the gold deposits, of the Minas Geraes 
districts of Brazil. In southwestern Borneo platinum 
occurs in the gravels of streams rising in the Bobaris 
Mountains, in the Tanath-Laut district. Several Rus- 
sian writers have provided information on this region, 
the latest, giving analyses of native platinum and 
osmium-ruthenium, being published in Mus. Acad., Sci., 
Petrograd, Vol. 6, pp. 49-95, 1915. 


CONTROL OF THE WORLD’S PLATINUM DEPOSITS 


As will be seen from Table II and the map showing 
the location of placer deposits, Russia has political con- 
trol of approximately 90 per cent of the world’s supply 
of this valuable metal. Colombia controls the next 
largest area of platinum gravels. It seems probable 
that Canada, in her resource of nickel ore at Sudbury 
and the known placers in the Tulameen and Barkers- 
ville districts, has control of the third largest reserve 
of platinum. The known deposits under the political 
control of the United States in Alaska and on the Pa- 
cific Coast are relatively insignificant. Great Britain 
controls the platinum of its colonial possessions in Aus- 
tralia, Tasmania, and India. The output of the Dutch 
provinces of Borneo and Sumatra is relatively small, al- 
though there is a possibility that the production from 
these countries may be increased. Spain may, perhaps, 
control a small output of platinum, though it is not dem- 
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onstrated that the production from that country will 
ever be large. 

Prior to the war French commercial interests prac- 
tically dominated the Russian platinum industry through 
the operations of the Compagnie Internationale du Pla- 
tine. This company not only had extensive mining hold- 
ings, but also had contracts with some of the Russian 
platinum producers for their output. There were, how- 
ever, some Russian companies which were more or less 
independent of the French company, and there are a 
large number of small miners and peasants who know no 
allegiance to any particular buying concern. The larger 
platinum-producing companies in Russia were the Com- 
pagnie Internationale du Platine, Shouvaloff’s company, 
the Demidoff company, the Nicolo-Pavdinski company, 
and the Platina company. 

The production from dredges has always been rela- 


tively small, as compared with the output made by other. 


methods. It is estimated that about 80 per cent of the 
platinum won from the Russian placers is recovered by 
hand labor by lessees (starateli), who contracted to 
dispose of their production to the companies owning the 
ground and pay a royalty for the privilege of working. 
Since the war the peasants and miners are virtually in 
control of all the mines, and the original operators have 
little to do with their operation or management, and all 
reports indicate that none of the dredges is in operation 
and that little if any hand mining has been done. 

The most important platinum-bearing placers in Co- 
lombia are controlled by American financial interests, 
and the most important concessions are being operated 
by subsidiaries of the General Development Co. Late 
in 1917 a British company was organized for the de- 
velopment of holdings on the Opogodo River, in the up- 
per San Juan drainage. If the present conditions are 
not changed by action of the Colombia Congress, it is 
probable that American financial interests will continue 
to dominate the Colombia platinum. 

It is understood that a large part of the placer area 
of the Tulameen River, British Columbia, is controlled 
by American capital. A few claims on the Upper Tula- 
meen are controlled by Canadian interests. An Ameri- 
can company has recently been organized for the pur- 
pose of exploiting certain prospective areas in the Bar- 
kersville region, in north-central British Columbia, and 
it is understood that Canadian capital has rather ex- 
tensive holdings on the Peace River, in northern Brit- 
ish Columbia, which are reported to contain considerable 
quantities of platinum. The nickel deposits of Ontario, 
which have a considerable prospective value as pro- 
ducers of both platinum and palladium, are operated by 
the Mond Nickel Co. and the International Nickel Co. 


THE PLATINUM-REFINING INDUSTRIES 


It is a peculiar fact that though the larger part of 
the Russian crude platinum is sold through a French 
company, England has handled a large part of the out- 
put of Russia. The Johnson Matthey Co., of London, is 
the largest platinum refiner in England. Other English 
dealers and assayers, as listed by the Munitions Board, 
are Lees & Sanders, the Warstone Smelting Works, the 
Sheffield Smelting Works, and Johnson & Sons. The 
chief platinum refiners in Germany are W. C. Heraeus 
and G. Siebert, of Hanau, and F. Eisennad & Co. Ac- 


cording to Russian figures, about 25 per cent of the Rus- 
sian output prior to the war was refined in Germany. 
The chief platinum refiners of France are Quenessen, de 
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Belmont, Legende et Cie., and Compagnie Internationale 
du Platine, the other refiners being Lyon Allemand, 
Lecht Lyonnais, Herique Marrett, and Bonnen, Hesse 
Fils. , 

In the United States the chief platinum refiners are 
Baker & Co., the American Platinum Works, Irvington 
Smelting & Refining Works, J. Bishop & Co., the Chem- 
ical Research Laboratory, H. A. Wilson Co., Belais & 
Cohn, Kastenhuber & Lehrfeld, Goldsmith Bros. Smelt- 
ing & Refining Co., the Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical 
Co., Wildberg Bros., and Shreve & Co. There are also 
a number of refiners of scrap materials who handle 
platinum. 

Prior to the war it is believed that there was more 


or less interlocking of interests of Johnson Matthey, 


of London; Quenessen, of Paris; Heraeus, of Hanau, 
and Baker & Co., of New York, but it has been stated 
that when war was declared these various companies 
were separated. 

PRESENT SITUATION 


As explained, owing to the situation of the chief 
platinum-producing regions, Russia has been the source 
of practically all of the world’s platinum, though com- 
mercially the French controlled the marketing of the 
bulk of the Russian output. Since 1914 practically 
no platinum has been exported from Russia, and what 
little did get out came mostly to the United States. The 
situation of the various countries can be summarized as 
follows: 

Russia normally used little of her own platinum, ex- 
porting it to England, France, and Germany. The 
country had virtually no platinum-refining capacity, the 
industry being controlled by French and Russian cap- 
ital, with more or less German influence. Since the 
beginning of the Great War, Russia’s platinum mines 
have not been extensively worked, and, in fact, the 
production from them has decreased at least two-thirds. 
Any accumulated stocks of platinum that may have 
been in Russia have probably found their way out of 
the country. It is doubtful if more than 50,000 oz. 
of platinum could be obtained in Russia now. There 
can be no question that a number of the Russian plati- 
num deposits are still very valuable. It is stated on 
excellent authority that in all probability it would not 
be difficult for Americans to obtain control of some 
of the important mines, notably the Shouvaloff and 
Demidoff, and the purchasing of independently produced 
platinum might well be in the hands of American in- 
terests. ; 

Before the war Germany refined about 25 per cent 
of the Russian production of platinum. In 1918 it was 
stated that works had been built at Wenden to treat 
large reserves of shale which carry one ounce of plati- 
num per ton. Germany had built up great chemical 
and electrical industries, which required large stocks of 
platinum, and probably was in fair position with regard 
to the metal when war was declared. It seems probable 
that there is a shortage of platinum in Germany at 
present for any great expansion of either chemical or 
electrical industries. It is questionable whether German 
money will be available for investment outside of 
Germany for some time, and it consequently does not 
seem that there should be much competition with new 
German investors. However, it is known that German 
money was employed in the financing of the pre-war 
platinum operations in Russia. 

France, through her control of the bulk of the 
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Russian output, was in position to have accumulated 
considerable stocks of platinum metals, and that she 
did so is indicated by the fact that the government 
did not undertake any regulation of the platinum in- 
dustry until early in 1918. There were fairly large 
chemical and electrical industries in France, and it 
does not appear that great expansion of the chief 
industries requiring platinum was necessary. However, 
it is believed that the stocks of platinum metals which 
had been accumulating in France are now for the most 
part exhausted. In all probability the French Com- 
pagnie Internationale du Platine will make every effort 
to renew its contracts with the Russian platinum pro- 
ducers, and surely it will reopen its own mines at the 
earliest opportunity. 

About 70 per cent of the Russian, probably half of 
the Colombian, and most of the Australian and Indian 
platinum was sold in England prior to the war. It 
is believed that not all of this was refined in England, 
for considerable amounts of crude platinum were ex- 
ported from England to the United States. However, it 
cannot be questioned that large stocks of the platinum 
metals were on hand in England when war was declared. 
England had to build a great chemical industry during 
the war, and quickly used what reserves she had, so 
that the government early saw the necessity of con- 
trolling the use of platinum metals. English capital, 
through its many Russian connections, is undoubtedly 
in a strong position to enter more extensively than 
heretofore in the Russian platinum industry, and there 
can be little question that English financiers have 
already considered this possibility. That England 
realizes the industrial importance of platinum metals 
is evidenced by the government’s interest in new 
ventures in platinum prospecting and mining. 


FORECAST OF FUTURE OF THE PLATINUM MINES 


At present the Russian platinum fields are practically 
idle. The dredges are for the most part not operating, 
and the industry is disorganized by the endeavors of 
the masses to work the mines. It will require consider- 
able expense and several months, if not years, to 
rehabilitate the Russian platinum industry. The known 
deposits of the Russian field are becoming exhausted, 
and the reserves of identified platiniferous gravels are 
stated by Duparc to have a life of twelve years, based 
on the pre-war rate of production, or, stated differently, 
the known deposits are capable of producing between 
3,000,000 and 3,600,000 oz. of platinum before they are 
exhausted. 

Colombia appears to have large reserves of unworked 
platinum-bearing ground, though so little detailed in- 
formation is available concerning these deposits that it 
is unsafe to predict their future. All reports indicate 
that the Choco district is well worthy of careful pros- 
pecting, which will probably be repaid by the discovery 
of. considerable areas of platinum-bearing ground. 

The Canadian deposits hold some promise for future 
production of platinum. Several recent discoveries of 
the metal along the Rocky Mountains in British Colum- 
bia, from the Tulameen to the Stikeen, indicate that 
further search may be rewarded. If reports are true, 
there is a considerable area on the Willow and Peace 
rivers which can be dredged for the recovery of gold 
and platinum. The most important Canadian platinum 
reserves are in the Sudbury nickel deposits, but it will 
require a change from present metallurgical practice 


to give the maximum output of platinum and palladium 
from these ores. 

In the United States, there does not appear to be hope 
for a considerable increase in the production of plati- 
num. In fact, it may be that the output will be mate- 
rially less when the new refineries for the treatment 
of Sudbury ores are completed in Canada. The placer 
deposits carrying platinum are for the most part rela- 
tively small. Many of those in northern California 
and Oregon cannot be worked at a profit, and few of 
them are available for dredging. As the gold-dredging 
field along the base of the Sierras becomes exhausted, 
the output of platinum in this country will decline in 
proportion, barring the discovery of new ground and 
deposits of gravel richer in platinum than those now 
known. Platinum is being discovered in new localities 
in Alaska each year, and it seems probable that the 
supply from this source may increase. 

The various Australian platinum deposits do not ap- 
pear particularly promising, as regards future produc- 
tion, with the possible exception of the Bald Hill 
dredging field, in Tasmania. The Fifield deposits are 
apparently nearly exhausted, and the beach deposits 
in New South Wales and Queensland are too low grade, 
and the values are too erratic in distribution, to appear 
of much commercial interest. The Spanish deposits 
have not been sufficiently explored to determine their 
extent, but from the published reports it does not 
appear that they will be found to be either large or 
particularly rich. 


CURRENT PRICES 


There has been some discussion recently of the value 
of platinum and platinum metals, the trend of which 
is to the effect that the present price—$105 per oz.— 
is several times the actual value of the metal. Just 
before the war platinum was sold at $45 per oz. In 1910 
it was priced at $33, and in 1906 it was about on a 
par with gold—$20 per oz. 

The price of platinum for the next few years will 
probably not reach the pre-war level, and it is reasonable 
to believe that the price for several years will remain 
nearer $75 than $50 per oz. Though some platinum may 
be released from sulphuric-acid works soon after peace 
is declared, it is probable that this platinum will be 
absorbed by other industrial establishments, notably 
nitric-acid plants, as fast as released. Large quantities 
of platinum now in industrial use will likely find their 
way to the general market, -which is markedly short of 
supplies. 


The Santa Gertrudis Company, Ltd.—During the quarter 
ended March 31, 1919, the mill crushed 98,012 dry short tons 
of ore. Value of bullion produced, £231,676; working ex- 
penses, including development and shipping and selling, 
£158,523; estimated profit at mines, £73,153. Expenditures 
for construction and equipment, £472. The crushing rate 
averaged 95.1% of full capacity. The company’s profits are 
being earned at present on ore of an average grade of be- 
tween 11 and 12 oz. silver, and 1.3 dwt. gold per ton. Total 
development in the Santa Gertrudis mine amounted to 1854 
ft., of which 665 ft. was in payable ore, 498 ft. in vein 
below pay, and 691 ft. in country rock. Total development 
in El Bordo mine was 2024 ft.; of which 408 ft. was in 
payable ore, 119 ft. in vein below pay, and 1497 ft. in coun- 
try rock, principally counter drifts for haulage ways. The 
retimbering of El Bordo shaft was completed to the 415- 
meter level. At the Malinche group, the Santo Tomas shaft 
has been retimbered for three compartments to the 170- 
meter level. 
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The Use of Oil in Diesel Engines’ 


Specifications Must Be Definitely Established and Conform to Most Efficient Operation—Treat- 
ment, Filtering, Conveyance, and Storage of Oil—Construction and Situation 
Of Tanks Should Be Planned Carefully 


By L. H. MORRISON 


so different with the very same oil,’”’ was asked by 
Kelly, in the course of a conversation covering 
several subjects relevant to the use of Diesel engines. 

“Because the results obtained depend a great deal on 
the engine,” said Egan. “If the oil is a little heavy, 
the compression will affect the combustion. If the com- 
pression pressure, and consequently the temperature, 
is low, there isn’t enough heat in the combustion cham- 
ber to ignite the oil thoroughly, and the exhaust will be 
smoky, because of unburnt carbon passing into the 
exhaust. Another evidence of the poor combustion will 
be the decreased horsepower. As to the high compres- 
sion necessary to secure proper combustion of the 
heavier oils, it is well to bear in mind that this re- 
quires a higher injection pressure.” 

“Why so, chief?” asked Kelly, who was trying out 
one of Egan’s cigars and was devoting most of his at- 
tention to that piece of “rope.” 

“A little exercise of your gray matter would prevent 
that question,” retorted J. R., who rather objected to 
Kelly’s cigar confiscation habits. “Can’t you see that 
if the pressure in the cylinder is high, the air pressure 
must also be high to have the same pressure drop 
through the atomizer? If heavy oil is to be used, of 
course, the engine compression can be increased by in- 
serting shims between the connecting rod and the big 
end. But even with the compression high enough to 
burn this heavy oil, it is necessary to raise the injection 
pressure anyway. Before Kelly asks why, I’ll say that 
the heavy oil has greater frictional resistance passing 
through the atomizer, and a higher air pressure must 
be used.” 

“Well, chief,’’ began Woods, “what kind of fuel oil do 
you recommend? I’ve just read a catalog, and it looks 
like that engine can burn any oil.” 

“Yes, I’ve read those catalogs, and they claim to burn 
anything from anthracite to buttermilk. But there is 
a lower limit as well as a higher limit to the gravity of 
oil that can be used continuously. Any oil that will 
flow through an inch pipe can be used in our engines 
for a day; but I won’t state definitely the length of 
time the engines will be down for cleaning the cylinders 
and loosening up the rings. The desirable oil is one 
that will burn clean, leaving no carbon deposits.” 

“How about kerosene, then, chief?” 

“That is a reminder, Woods, of your old days of run- 
ning a hot-ball engine. Kerosene is the thing in such 
a mill. With a Diesel engine it is too light and volatile. 
Even if the fuel-valve cage is water-cooled, it is pretty 
warm down close to the nozzle, and much of the kerosene 
will vaporize. This is especially true when an open 
nozzle is used. When the needle valve opens, the air 
pressure blows this gas into the cylinder without any 
‘braking’ effect. There then occurs the ignition of a con- 
siderable mass of fuel gas, which will cause a knock or 


T=: question, “Why do three makes of engines act 





*From an article ‘“‘Talks on Diesel Engines” in Power, May 6, 
1919. The article is one of a series on Diesel engines appearing 
in several issues of that publication. 


pre-ignition pound. The engine has a tendency to run 
hot. This, of course, is due to the fact that most of the 
kerosene is injected at or before dead-center, which 
means less power production and more heat absorbed by 
the engine itself. 

“The same objection applies to the oil that is popu- 
larly known as distillate, which has a gravity of from 36 
to 44 deg. Bé. I’ve found we have had better success 
using the distillate known as desulphurized fuel oil that 
has a gravity from 28 to 34 deg. Bé., and, though black 
in color, is clean and practically free from grit. It 
flows fairly freely, which is a boon in winter, when 
the heavier oils are practically useless unless heating 
coils are used in the storage tank.” 

“What oil showed up best in the tests, chief?” Kelly 
inquired. 

“The 28- to 34-deg. oil burned better, the exhaust 
showed clearer, and after a ten-hours’ run the cylinders 
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FIG. 1. PROTECTING A BURIED STEEL STORAGE TANK 


were clean, and the valves free from carbon. It will 
cost more per gallon than the 20-deg. oil that we tested 
the first day, but the amount used per year and the cost 
of repairs will be less.” 

“How about that ‘slop’ which came from Mexico? I 
didn’t fancy that when we ran it out of the barrels.” 
It was Kelly who relieved himself of this caustic opinion 
regarding the fuel from our southern neighbor. 

“Your taste, Kelly, for once was very good. I con- 
fess I was attracted by that cheap oil. I’d heard of 
several plants using it. We wrote to one plant, asking 
their experience, and the reply was favorable. During 
these tests I learned from the oil man that this identical 
plant was having trouble. 

“The difficulty with that 14-deg. oil is that it gums up 
the engine. You know how much work we had cleaning 
the piston heads and loosening up the rings. Such an 


oil wouldn’t do where an engine was to be fully loaded 
for hours at a time. It has no place in an engine unless 
used in connection with an ignition oil.” 

“What oil?” Woods was quick to inquire. 

“In a minute, Woods, we’ll look into what I mean by 
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FIG. 2. HOME-MADE FILTER FOR FUEL OIL 


ignition oil. I believe you fellows should know what 
oil we expect to use this year. Here are the specifica- 
tions: Heat value, not less than 18,500 B.t.u. per lb.; 
gravity at 60 deg. F., from 28 to 34 deg Bé.; residue, not 
over I0 per cent after a sample has been heated in an 
oven for 100 hours at 550 deg. F.; flash point, 160 to 
220 deg. F.; burning point, 180 to 275 deg. F.; sulphur, 
not over 0.5 per cent; water, not over 0.25 per cent; 
and the oil to have an asphaltum base. 

“There should be a filter between the storage tank 
and the engine tank. We use the home-made type shown 
in Fig. 2. As you see, the top and the inside screen 
can be removed for cleaning without breaking a single 
pipe joint. By the use of the two filters, one can always 
be at work. There is only one feature that requires 
care. Always be sure that the felt packing rings are in 
place when you insert the screen. This screen is made 
of perforated brass sheet, and is covered with two folds 
or layers of terry cloth, although we are actually using 
Turkish toweling, as we have no real terry cloth.” 

“Mr. Egan, what sort of storage tank is the best?” 
Woods questioned, as it was evident Egan was through 
with his filter. 

“If a plant is under 500 hp. a steel tank is best, I 
think. It is more expensive than a concrete tank, but 


the ordinary concrete man cannot build a leakproof 
tank. The size required will not justify securing an 
expert, and so the steel tank is the best to use.” 

“How about a wood tank?” 

“A wood tank has one thing attractive about it— its 
low cost. But the low cost proves expensive in a year’s 
time, owing to the rapid evaporation of the oil. No 
matter how low grade it is, there are some lighter por- 
tions, and the hot sun seems to draw these through the 
wood staves. I’d estimate a loss of at least 10 per cent. 

“As to the steel tank, it doesn’t pay to use too light 
a plate. The shell should be of ;%- or 2-in. material 
and the heads should be 3 in. thick. The longitudinal 
seams should be double-riveted, but the girth seams 
may be single-riveted. If a capacity of 8000 gal. is 
required, one tank will do, but for a greater capacity 
use two tanks. Then you have a chance to clean out 
the slime from one while the other is full.” 

“How about putting the tanks in the ground?” broke 
in Woods. 

“By all means,” said Egan. “If they are above ground, 
there is always a fire hazard, and the pipes are exposed 
to injury and meddling. Place them on concrete sad- 
dles in a pit about a foot deeper than the diameter of 
the tank, and pack earth in the pit, leaving about 4 in. 
between the dirt and the tank, as shown by the cross- 
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FIG. 8. CONSTRUCTION OF CONCRETE STORAGE TANK 
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section, Fig. 1. Then pour in concrete, covering the 
entire surface of the tank. If wooden forms are used, 
the concrete covering can be made as low as 2 in. thick. 
Of course, the concrete must be fairly neat to run 
through this narrow space. You then have a rust- 
proof storage. 

“In making concrete tanks I favor the vertical cylin- 
drical type. Many square tanks have been built, but 
they all tend to crack at the corners. Some people 
say that if oil leaks into the surrounding dirt it will 
form a cement and prevent further leakage. The trouble 
is that a lot of oil is lost before this cement job is 
finished. 

“It is easy to build a round concrete tank. Dig a 
circular pit of the necessary diameter and depth, as 
shown in Fig. 3, and inside it build up a cylindrical 
form made of boards 1 in. by 12 in., held to shape by 
the segments A. Use hog wire netting to reinforce the 
bottom, insert the vertical reinforcing rods about 18 
in. apart. and to them wire the circles, spaced about a 
foot apart. Then run in the concrete between the wooden 
form and the sides of the pit.” 

“How about the top?” asked the Scotsman. 

“That’s the hardest part,” said Egan. “Some use a 
wooden roof, but we covered ours with concrete slabs 
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supported by reinforced girders. Our tanks were 12 
ft. in diameter and 16 ft. deep, and we used four girders, 
D, each 8 in. by 12 in. cross-section. To make them 
we built a wooden form having that cross-section and 
inserted twelve l-in. iron rods to reinforce the con- 
crete. We ran the girders of different lengths, to suit 
their position on the tank. The slabs EH were not re- 
inforced, but were grouted together, and the job was 
satisfactory.” 

“Chief, you spoke of 14-deg. oil needing heating coils 
in the tank. I notice that our tank has coils, even if 
we do use light oil.” 

“That’s a thing all storage tanks should have. It 
makes the fuel easier to handle and no steam boiler is 
needed. There are two methods of operating the coils 
without a boiler. The first is to operate the engine 
cooling-water system under pressure, or, as it is called, 
use a closed system. By arranging the necessary regu- 
lating valves, part of the discharge can be bypassed 
through the tank coils. It takes some time to heat the 
oil to 120 deg. F., but once it is warm the coils will 
keep it at this temperature. The second method is 
to arrange a jacket about part of the engine exhaust 
pipe. Connect this to the overhead water tank, using 
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a check valve in the line. Run the other end to the coils, 
and then arrange to discharge the coils into the cool- 
ing-water sump. By cracking the regulating valve 
slightly a,circulation of hot water is set up. 

“If you ever install an outfit, use considerable care 
with the oil piping. Every joint should be threaded care- 
fully and made up without red lead or other compound. 
Remember that oil will leak at joints that are water- 
tight. Never use anything but heavy-pattern brass 
valves with nickel seats and valve disks. 

“An important adjunct to every Diesel plant is a start- 
ing tank of kerosene. Even with a good grade of 
fuel oil, it is hard to start an engine on cold mornings. 
Using kerosene for the first five minutes will bring the 
engine up to speed quickly and warm up the combus- 
tion chamber and valves.” 

“Now, chief, what did you mean by ignition oil?” 
Woods inquired. — 

“Well, as I stated, low-grade oils, such as Mexican, 
ignite slowly. If an engine runs at 180 r.p.m., there 
are three revolutions per second. If the period of com- 
bustion is 10 per cent of the piston stroke, it cannot 
exceed 1/60 of a second. When you recognize that the 
beginning of the injection of the fuel and its atomiza- 
tion are necessarily slow, and consider the time spent in 
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SECTIONAL VIEW OF KOERTING NOZZLE FOR GAS OIL AND TAR OIL 


mixing the atomized fuel and the air, as well as the 
cooling effect of the injection air, it is evident that 
there are many factors that tend to retard the combus- | 
tion. Even when using a high-grade oil this period is 

none too long. , 

“Low-gravity oil demands a longer time in which to 
be atomized, mixed with the air charge, and ignited. 
The oil particles are larger than in the case of light oils, 
and the actual time of burning is longer. To utilize a 
low-grade petroleum oil or tar, one of several methods 
must be adopted. The first method is to heat the heavy 
oil or tar to a temperature around 200 deg. F. and to 
raise the injection-air temperature to avoid any chilling 
action during the atomization of the charge. This 
method is fairly satisfactory with oils above 16 deg. Bé., 
but with lower-grade oils and tar I’ve never heard of 
any plant using it successfully. 

“The second method is a variation of the first. The 
oil is heated, and a small amount of gas oil of from 25 to 
85 deg. Bé. is mixed with it in the storage tank. It 
is practically impossible to keep the two oils thor- 
oughly mixed without resorting to some form of me- 
chanical agitator. In one plant a motor-driven paddle 


wheel such as is found in a brine-cooling tank was em- 
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ployed. The light oil thus added is called an ignition 
oil. Its purpose is to supply a fuel that will ignite 
quickly, raise the cylinder temperature and produce a 
flame. This plan works with any petroleum fuel, but is 
not good when tar oil is used. In tests using mixtures 
of tar oil and gas oil, it has been proved that 25 per cent 
of tar oil and 75 per cent of gas oil is the best mixture 
when the engine is to operate on a varying load. If 
the engine is to develop full load all the time, a 50-50 
mixture can be used, because a high temperature is 
maintained. Consequently, it would be advisable to use 
gas oil for low and half loads, reserving the use of the 
tar mixture for three-quarters and full loads only. 

“Another method involves the use of a small amount 
of gas or solar oil that is deposited close to the nozzle 
and blown into the combustion chamber ahead of the 
tar oil. The oil ignites at the ordinary Diesel tem- 
perature and provides a flame positively to ignite the 
tar when it enters the combustion chamber. This plan 
demands a fuel valve that has separate tar-oil and gas- 
oil connections, as well as separate fuel pumps. In the 
Koerting valve, shown in Fig. 4, the ignition oil is de- 
posited at A, just behind the nozzle plate, and the tar at 
B, and as the valve opens the air blast blows the ignition 
oil in ahead of the tar.” 





Metals Required for the German 
Steel Industry* 


Molybdenum and Vanadium Can Be Obtained From 
Domestic Sources, but Nickel, Chromium, and 
Tungsten Must Be Imported 


HE supply of metals required for the German 

steel industry is the subject of a recent mono- 
graph by Beyschlag and KruSch (1918), who arrive 
at the conclusion that sufficient molybdenum and vana- 
dium can be obtained from home sources, but nickel, 
chromium, and tungsten must be imported. 

In 1913 Germany consumed about 6,000 tons of nickel 
and 100 tons of cobalt. About 500 tons of the former 
was obtained from the nickel-cobalt ores of Franken- 
stein, Schneeberg, St. Blasien, and Sohland, and the 
remainder from New Caledonia and Canada,*sources 
which must be tapped again after the war. All the 
chromium used has hitherto been imported. In 1913, 
a total of 23,251 tons was obtained from New Cale- 
donia, Rhodesia, and Turkey. In the same year, 400 
to 500 tons of tungsten was extracted from native ores, 
of a total consumption of 4,500 tons, the imported 
material coming from Spain, Portugal, Argentina, 
India, Australia, Malaya, and England. 

Prior to the war, molybdenum was used in Germany 
solely as a source of chemical preparations; only in 
the works at Teutschenthal was ferromolybdenum pro- 
duced for export to England. The best native source 
is the Mansfeld copper schists, which contain 5 per 
cent of molybdenum ore; and the wulfenite deposit at 
Werdenfels, in Héllental, near Garmisch, still awaits 
exploitation. The total home demand could be met by 
the vigorous working of the native copper schists. 

The demand for vanadium was small before 1914. 
Today it is from 600 to 800 kg. per month. German 
South-West Africa (Otavi) formerly supplied 60 to 
150 tons of mottremite, containing 8 to 10 per cent of 


*From a translation in the Journal of a Industry, May 
15, 1919; from Metall uw. Erz, Feb. 8, 1919 
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vanadium. Iron ores and clays have a small vanadium 
content, and slags show 0.5 to 0.7 per cent vanadium; 
and the copper schists also contain this metal. Foreign 
sources of supply are Colorado, Utah, Pennsylvania, 
New Mexico (Siena de los Cabellos), and Peru (Mina 
Rapros). In 1911 the last-named produced 2,151 tons of 
ore, equal to three-fourths of the world’s production. 
The German demand will probably be about eighteen 
tons, and this should be obtained by recovery from slags. 

The authors advise the accumulation of a reserve of 
the above metals, sufficient to last five years, which could 
be used instead of gold for covering the issue of paper 
currency. The state should acquire the following (in 
metric tons); Nickel, 20,000; chrome ore, 150,000; 
wolframite, 10,000; molybdenum, 750, and vanadium, 45. 
These would have a total value of 341.75 million marks 
(about £17,000,000). 


Panama Manganese-Ore Deposits 


According to a report of the British Consul at Colon. 
published in the Jronmonger recently, new deposits of 
manganese ore have been discovered in the high coun- 
try near Boqueron, in the valley of the Chagres River, 
in the Republic of Panama. The deposits are “bedded” 
and outcrop at the surface, and these outcrops are more 
prominent near the summit of the ridges. Owing to 
rapid erosion and disintegration, part of the ore has 
broken up in the form of boulders, which are scattered 
throughout the intermediate ravines. These boulders 
are, in almost every instance, of solid ore, and many of 
them weigh more than 150 tons. 

All development work has been confined to open cuts 
and pits, and at the two mines already started it is 
estimated that there are approximately 30,000 to 40,000 
tons of surface ore in sight, which, with little hand 
sorting, will average better than 50 per cent manganese. 
With water-power and cheap labor available, finer ores 
which are embedded in clay can be concentrated at 
small cost. The Boqueron River could furnish adequate 
power for any operations that might be projected, and 
could produce at minimum flow at least 2,000 hp. 


Duty To Equip:-Mines Modernly 
By A. L. H. STREET 


Attorney at law, 820 Security Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 


A question presented to the Alabama Supreme Court 
recently, concerning the liability of a mine operator 
to an employee for injury to the latter, was ‘whether 
the operator was guilty of actionable negligence in 
using poles across a mine entry to prevent cars from 
running back into the mine, instead of having a de- 
railing switch installed. (Kilgore vs. Connors-Wey- 
man Steel Co., 80 Southern Reporter, 454.) 

The court took this view of the question: An em- 
ployer need not adopt machinery and appliances of any 
particular kind, nor the best and safest to be had. And 
he need not install every known safety device. His legal 
duty is merely to discontinue old and insecure meth- 
ods, and to adopt such improvements as are in ordinary 
use in prudently conducted mines similarly situated. 

The court holds that evidence to the effect that well- 
regulated mines had derailing switches was in itsef 
insufficient to show that prudently conducted mines in 
the particular locality, situated similarly to the defend- 
ant’s mine, used derailing switches. 
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Diamond Mines in South Africa 
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THE KIMBERLEY MINE AT KIMBERLEY, CAPE COLONY 


It is impossible to get a photograph showing the entire depth of this pit, nor can the bottom be seen from the edge of the crater. 
The shaft, which runs down parallel, has now reached a depth of about 4,000 feet. 
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VIEWS OF OPEN PIT AT JAGERSFONTEIN DIAMOND MINE, SHOWING AERIAL TRAMWAY 
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Rand’s Financial Aspect 


Yield on Capital Invested Amounted to Less Than 
23 Per Cent—Calculation of the President of the 
Chamber of Mines—Amortization 


By A. COOPER KEY 


OR the five years previous to the Great War, the 

average profit made by the mines of the Rand was 
9s. 9d. per ton, but last year the rate, by the operation 
of ever-increasing working costs, had fallen to 6s. and 
the early months of this year have witnessed a further 
drop. Owing to the greater tonnage coming into the 
aggregate run from the richer mines in the Far East 
Rand, the recovery is 1s. 6d. higher than in 1914 and 
about the same as in 1910 and 1912. Were it not for 
this factor the profit would only be about half the pre- 
war figure. In these circumstances it is not surprising 


to find Sir Evelyn Wallers, president of the Chamber | 


of Mines, declaring in his address delivered at the 
meeting of that body that “A considerable portion of 
the Rand shareholders’ dividends are, unfortunately, 
either practically or actually non-existent. . Even 
taking the industry as a whole, it will be found on 
investigation that it is now paying under 24 per cent 
on the capital that has been invested in it.” 

This statement is characterized by the London Fi- 
nancial Press as a “startling assertion” and regarded 
as a dismal view, the mines of the Far East Rand being 
looked upon as likely to improve the position; but the 
expected advances are unlikely to be considerable, except 
in the case of the new Modderfontein, which has now 
completed its program of expansion, to be largely de- 
frayed out of present profits, or from those accruing 
in the next few years; while these may be neutralized. 
by further decline in the dividends of the Central Rand 
companies. The greatest mine known to the fields, the 
Robinson, may not be milling this time next year, and 
even if it is, it will be on only low-grade (main reef) 
ore. Last year the smallest profit in the whole course 
of its existence was recorded, the return being about 
£65,000, compared with £1,000,000 ten years ago. 


A CONCISE SUMMARY 


Sir Evelyn Wallers puts the excess costs attributable 
to the war at £6,000,000, of which £4,000,000 represents 
increased cost of mining supplies. His summary is so 
clear and concise that it may well be quoted, though I 
have anticipated some of the figures in an earlier article. 


The effect of these increases on the prosperity of the indus- 
try was also more marked in 1918 than in any previous year. 
The dividends declared by the Witwatersrand Gold Mines in 
1918 amounted to only £5,144,077, compared with £8,073,436 
in 1914. Analyzing the dividends declared as between the 
Far East Rand mines and the remainder of the Witwaters- 
rand, the heavy fall in dividends becomes still more evident. 
In 1914, out of the total dividends declared of £8,073,436, 
the sum of £6,357,933 was declared by mines other than 
on the Far East Rand. In 1918, those same mines declared 
dividends of only £1,929,430—a hopelessly inadequate re- 
turn on the capital invested in them. The working profits 
decreased from £11,553,697 in 1914 to £7,500,270 in 1918, 
and from 9s. to 6s. per ton. Working costs increased from 
17s. 1d. in 1914 to 21s. 7d. in 1918, and the total costs from 
£21,943,692 in 1914 to £26,848,547 in 1918. It is true that 
this increase in working costs (most of which are expended 
on the Witwatersrand) coupled with the distribution of war 
expenditure on supplies, separation allowances, and similar 
charges, has resulted in the unprecedented prosperity of 
the community, and we have certainly thus expended in 
working costs an additional sum of at least fifteen millions 
sterling during the period of the war, assuming equal ton- 


nages treated. It is, however, a short-sighted view which 
considers that the elimination of a reasonable profit to the 
shareholder by the distribution of that profit in costs is 
really a satisfactory position, more especially when it is re- 
membered that in many cases the continuation of opera- 
tions by the mines has been possible only by a policy of 
extracting the richer ore in too large a proportion, thus 
shortening the lives of the mines, and, in the long run, the 
life of the community. 


AMORTIZATION OF WORKING CAPITAL 


. One must avoid rushing to the conclusion of swift 
mental arithmetic that because the dividends paid are 
£5,000,000 and the rate on capital is 24 per cent, 
£200,000,000 is invested in the Rand mining industry. 
The explanation of the low yield lies in the large amount 
required for the amortization of (a) the value of the 
property being gradually exhausted by every year of 
mining work, and (b) the value of development and 
equipment. In 1913, some figures placed in evidence 
before the Economic Commission by the Chamber of 
Mines. showed the latter to be £2,250,000. We may now 
increase this to £2,500,000 at least, in view of the larger 
equipment expenditure of Far Eastern mines during 
the intervening five years. Last year the tonnage 
crushed was 25,000.000, so the amortization allowance 
for working capital amounted to exactly 2s. per ton. 
To correct any possibilities of duplication of develop- 
ment expenditure under working costs and under capital 
account, the chamber reduced the total unit figures 18 
ver cent. The latter would thus become 1s. 74 d., which 
compares with ls. 5d. assumed in 1913. Obviously, the 
annual contribution for amortization remains fixed; it 
may even increase if the period of aggregate mine life 
is reduced, and increases when expressed on the unit 
basis if the tonnage crushed diminishes, as indeed it 
has done. 

A sum of about 1s. 3d. per ton is required to meet 
profits tax and war levy, miners’ phthisis compensation 
charges, claim licenses and other similar expenses. Re- 
constructing the table given in the evidence of the 
chamber in accordance with last year’s results adduces 
the following: 





Per Ton Per Ton 

RURNORPNR BEDEON TIO. 656k Scns cos ceee ees | Bees as 27s. IlId 
Working césts............. ee pias ee es BURN” ain preauie's 
Other operating costs (excluding profits tax)....... “Se ee ee 
Amortization of working capital................. Is. 7d. ww wee 
Amortisation of property.............5...5. sins le. 24d. 25s. 3d 

2s. 

Profits tax and war levy......... Naeem s gisicin'otgs Siti edly icin WR are 10d. 
Margin for remuneration of capital...............-...-2 eee Is. 10d 


THE RAND’S NOMINAL AND CASH CAPITAL 


In the evidence referred to, the chamber took vendor 
capital (for properties) as being the same amount as 
the equipment development capital, a figure closely cal- 
culated for the purposes of Mining Taxation Act. 
This appears to give a figure in excess of that shown 
in statistics issued by the Mines Department... The total 
capital is shown by the latter as £103,400,000, though a 
rather lower figure, £91,000,000, is obtained by adding 
the issued capital, the premiums on shares, debentures, 
and temporary advances. 

Actual cash supplied (which of course excludes vendor 
scrip given for the properties) was. much less, namely 
£51,500,000, a figure which would be reduced by no less 
than £17,000,000 by premiums written off and deben- 
tures repaid. Some: authorities argue that there is no 
need to amortize the working capital, inasmuch as many 
of the mines have repaid the original capital several 
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times over. In support of this line of reasoning they 
point to the Robinson, which has paid twenty times in 
dividends the amount expended in development and 
equipment. The expert can choose among these dif- 
ferent sets of figures, but if £100,000,000 be assumed to 
be reasonably correct, it is clear that the yield of the 
Rand companies, after allowing for amortization of 
working capital, but not of vendor capital, is only about 
23 or 3 per cent. 


FURTHER FALL IN THE MARGIN FOR REMUNERATION 


The rate of profit in January was only 5s. 8d. per 
ton and in February 5s. 6d. per ton. It has been shown 
that amortization of working capital, minor expenditure 
items, profits tax, and war levy alone represent 3s. per 
ton. This leaves only 2s. 6d. per ton for amortization 
of property expenditure and remuneration of capital. 
Even when the profit was 10s. per ton, the Chamber of 
Mines said: “The producing mines of the industry are 
as a whole only paying their way in respect of adequate 
remuneration of capital, and there is no margin what- 
ever for the imposition of further taxation.” Since 
then, the war levy, an entirely new provincial taxation, 
has been imposed, or, should one rather say, super- 
imposed ? 

Of course, all the foregoing applies to average results, 
those of individual companies varying within wide 
limits. The Rand industry may not be singular in yield- 
ing a poor return upon the investments. One recalls 
calculations that every sovereign worth of gold has cost 
25s. to 30s. to produce and the microscopic financial re- 
turns upon both American and British railway invest- 
ments when, in similar fashion, they are viewed in the 
aggregate. 


Improvised Snowshoes 


By CHARLES E. DUTTON® 
Goldfield, Nevada 

During January, 1916, many sections in the United 
States had exceedingly heavy snows. I was in an iso- 
lated camp, seven miles from town, short of provisions, 
and had to move. There was no wood suitable for mak- 
ing skis, so I turned my attention to the problem of 
snowshoes. At first, I could find nothing to use for 
a frame, or webbing. After looking at every con- 
ceivable object in camp, I finally saw several empty 
five-gallon Standard Oil tins, and, remembering that 
they had pulled me out of the hole many a time, having 
served in various ways from a washpan to a bake oven, 
I decided to give them a chance, with the result shown 
in the accompanying photograph. 

The top and bottom of the can were cut out first, 
then the side was ripped at the seam. The remaining 
sheet of tin was then flattened out, the corners at one 
end were rounded off for the toe, and the other corners 
cut down to the heel. This furnished a light binder, or 
substitute for webbing. 

After pulling off a couple of redwood strips of 4 by 
3-in. batting from one of the shacks, they were cut as 
shown and tacked to the tin with long carpet tacks 
and cleated on the upper side. The cross-pieces were 
then tacked to the upper side, after spacing them so 
that the heel of the boot might rest squarely on the one, 
and the sole evenly on the other. The tops of old dis- 
carded boots were nailed on, thus making it possible for 


the snowshoes to be laced over the toe of the wearer’s 
boots. 

On account of the shoe being entirely flat, the toes 
occasionally dug into the snow, but when town was 
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SNOWSHOES MADE FROM FIVE-GALLON OIL TINS 


reached, this was remedied by nailing on the ends of 
two old automobile fenders. I made several trips to 
town and back with the improvised snowshoes, and 
keep them on hand for another emergency. 


Increasing the Life of Mine Timber 


Miné operators have learned that it is absolutely 
necessary to keep all timbers used in the interior of 
the mines in the best of condition. The many cave-ins 
and accidents that have resulted from the deterioration 
of timbers are evidences of the necessity of proper 
precautions. The timbers used as supports and struts 
across the top of the passageways in the mines are 
subject to the action of gases and fumes which occur 
in the mines, and also to insect attack. These different 
destructive agencies cause the decay of the wood, and 
as a result the timbers last only about six or seven 
years on the average. Of course, they may not actually 
fail at the end of that period, but beyond that time their 
condition is such that they are considered unsafe. 

It has been found that the life of the timbers can 
be doubled and even trebled by coating them with a 
creosote compound which will fill up all the pores on 
the exterior of the timber and prevent gases, fumes, 
and other agencies from acting on the wood. The coat- 
ing of the timbers is a simple and easily performed 
process and is quite economical. Its application will 
prove a profitable investment. 


In Handling Flotation Concentrates at Anaconda no 
samples are regularly taken of the thickened concentrates 
discharged from the thickening tanks. Hand samples of 
the filtered concentrates are taken at two-hour periods, and 
the samples placed in covered pails. One sample covering 
each eight-hour shift is weighed, dried, the dry pulp 
weighed and the percentage of moisture calculated. 
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A Phase of the Apex Law 


How Its Application Has Operated To Thwart 
Development—Decisions Enunciating Its 
Principles, and Remedial Suggestions 


By CHAS. E. DUTTON 
Mining Engineer, Goldfield, Nev. 

N THE early. days of mining there was no deep min- 

ing below the surface, and I believe the intent of the 
early metal miners was to apply the apex principle to 
“oreshoots and deposits,” instead of to the “ledge or 
vein” as later interpreted by the law. No miner cares 
much for a vein or ledge after he has mined the ore. 
Oreshoots are generally about as deep as their length, 
and they vary in length from a few feet to hundreds, 
rarely reaching 1,000 ft. Sometimes new oreshoots 
are found a hundred feet or more below the upper ore 
occurrence, and yet apex within the claim. At other 
times no new oreshoots may be found in the vein as far 
‘as mining can go. Hence, prospecting underground for 
new oreshoots must continue, as it did originally near 
the surface. 

It is a fortunate thing for a prospector to make an 
original discovery of ore on or near the surface. But 
what about the large number of others who may locate 
the adjoining ground in each direction, irrespective of 
ore or ledge. They are also prospectors, and often their 
claims are developed into mines, sometimes before the 
original discovery of the district becomes successful. 
The law does not, or at least should not, play favorites. 
Here is a Claim X, half a mile east and parallel to the 
original discovery. A shaft is sunk to gain depth, the 
four directions are prospected, ard ore is found. This 
stimulates the claim owners between the two strikes. 
Now, it rarely happens that prospectors keep claims 
very long when they can sell them, ore or no ore. In 
either case somebody wants them for their ore value or 
for manipulation, or both. Years later X, now a 
corporation, is served with an apex suit by the original 
claim owner half a mile or more west, now also owned 
by a corporation. Investigation of the underground 
workings between the two discloses geological evidence 
in favor of the continuity of the original vein. To ap- 
preciate the result, take as an example the evidence 
given in the “Booth vs. Jumbo Extension” case at 
‘Goldfield, Nev. H. V. Winchell in his report to the 
Jumbo Extension makes the following statement: 

Summarizing the results of my examination, which while 
not complete as to all of the very extensive workings of 
tne Goldfield Consolidated, yet has led to definite conclu- 
sions, I find as follows: (1) There is a large vein on the 
Booth claim, which outcrops at places on the surface and 
probably crosses both of its end lines. (2) The Booth end 
lines are parallel. Hence the claim has dip rights in the 
directions of its end lines. (38) The orebodies in the Jumbo 
Extension prcperty are probably on the Booth vein, and 
in a general way on its descent into the earth, and between 
the planes of its end lines extended in their own direction. 
(4) The Booth claim was located before any other claim 
on this vein, and hence has superior rights upon the dip, 
in cases of conflict. 

In addition to the probability thus clearly indicated that 
the Jumbo Extension Co. cannot expect to prevail in an 
apex suit fought to a finish in court, there are other con- 
siderat’ons which should be carefully taken into account in 
this connecticn. Mining litigation is expensive in many 
ways. Besides the actual expenses of developments, of 


lawyers and experts, the mine is often forced to suspend 
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mining operations over long years, and dividends are con- 
sequently stopped. Indeed, the costs of such litigation fre- 
quently run into hundreds of thousands of dollars, with both 
litigants suffering and neither of them deriving any bene- 
fit or certain of the ultimate outcome. 

As the presumptive owner of ore beneath your surface, 
you have a certain strength of position; in view of the 
necessarily great cost of developing and proving their case 
it can hardly be supposed that the Booth Co. desires to 
fight the case out. Under these circumstances I would cer- 
tainly advise you to bring abcut a settlement of the matter 
through some sort of compromise or consolidation with the 
Booth. If you can effect an arrangement by which you 
would surrender one-quarter of the proceeds derived from 
your ground you would not only escape from an embar- 
rassing and dangerous position, but would be enabled to 
continue your operations without delay and save the large 
expense of litigation. 


J. R. Finlay, in his report to the Jumbo Extension, 
concludes with the following statement: 


I do not believe that this present controversy between 
the Booth and the Jumbo Extension ought to be made any 
exception to the rule that has been established here. It 
will be good business to compromise by giving the Boota 
Co. an interest 25 per cent or less in Jumbo Extension for 
a vertical side-line agreement. Such a compromise, what- 
ever the abstract rights and wrongs of the case, will, in 
my judgment, be wise for the following reasons: (1) The 
Booth has a formidable apex position, which, if decided 
finally by the courts, might give it absolute ownership of 
the minerals on the Velvet claim. (2) The mere cost of 
defending such an attack, plus the loss of time, is worth 
the compromise suggested above. (3) The various com- 
promises recited above indicate that it has seemed good 
business for owners of apex rights to make large conces- 
sions to the owners of the surface. In no case have they 
exacted more than perhaps 60 per cent of the mineral rights 
which they might have claimed. (4) In the present case, 
the owners of the apex are hampered by a good many 
considerations of equity and common law which might 
weaken their position very greatly; but, as nearly as I can 
make out, you are not warranted in ignoring the strength 
of the Booth apex position. If we cut the matter short 
by reducing the Booth claim to one-quarter we get near 
enough to a fair settlement for all practical purposes. So 
long as negotiations for such a settlement seem promising, 
I think you are warranted in concentrating your efforts in 
putting them through and in the meantime cutting down 
to a minimum the expenditures for litigation. 


Judge S. S. Downer, in his report to the Jumbo Ex- 
tension, reaches the following conclusion: 


In view of the foregoing, and particularly in view of 
the fact that men of the eminence of Mr. Finlay have, after 
exhaustive examination, submitted such discouraging re- 
ports as to the physical facts involved in the litigation, 
we recommend that you make the settlement proposed. 


Charles S. Sprague, vice-president and general man- 
ager of the Jumbo Extension, in a report to his stockhold- 
ers (1915), giving the history of the Booth apex, says: 


Negotiations by both the Reorganized Booth and the 
Jumbo Extension Mining Co. were carried on in an amica- 
ble spirit, with the expressed desire of each to avoid ex- 
tended and expensive litigation. Without expressing a view 
as to the justice of the United States apex law, we had to 
face the fact that the law was upon the statute books and 
applied in this case in favor of the Reorganized Booth 
Min‘ng Co. As the latter company could not have legally 
claimed all the vein within the Jumbo Extension ground 
and all ore contained therein (or practically everything of 
value belonging to the latter company), it must be con- 
ceded that the Reorganized Booth Mining Co. was eminently 
fair, if not liberal, in the settlement. In this connection, 
too, it should be understood and appreciated that the Jumbo 
Extension obtained from the Booth more than the usual 
“side line” agreement. A distinction must be kept in mind 
between a deed to ground and a deed to ore in the same 
ground. The Merger Mines Co. deeded to the Jumbo Ex- 
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tension Co. the Velvet claim, which supposedly carried with 
it the ore within the claim. But it subsequently appeared 
that the Velvet claim did not own the ore within its bounda- 
ries, but, by reason of an apex, the ore belonged to the 
Reorganized Booth Co.; in other words, the Velvet claim 
was of value only because of surface rights and any other 
possible ore that might be found therein outside of the 
Booth vein. This is important, in view of the threatened 
suit against the Jumbo Extension by minority stockholders 
of the Merger, who were dissatisfied with the actions of 
the Merger directors in selling the Velvet claim to the Jumbo 
Extension and who would have the deed: to the Velvet 
annulled. Should this suit be brought, and a decision be 
given to the plaintiffs, their victory would be a hollow one. 
While it would restore the claim, it could not deprive the 
Jumbo Extension of the ore within the claim, which, after 
all, is practically the only value that attaches to it. To 
make claim to the ore as well as to the surface rights, the 
Merger Co. would have to disprove the contention of the 
Reorganized Booth to apex rights. In this they are stopped, 
as the Merger Mines Co. has already acknowledged the 
validity of the apex claim of the Booth by agreeing to give 
the Booth 750,000 shares of Merger Mines stock for a deed 
to the Booth-Jumbo Extension vein, which enters the Merger 
ground after traversing the Jumbo Extension. 

The compromise resulted in the Jumbo Extension 
paying the Booth company 300,000 shares of its capital 
stock and $15,000 cash dividends due on the stock. In 
addition, it cost the Jumbo Extension $12,000 cash to 
conduct the case. At this writing the Booth has re- 
ceived 1,550,000 shares of stock in compromise from 
four companies, besides having agreements with the 
Goldfield Consolidated, Jumbo Jr., and Lone Star, which 
have not been made public. All machinery on the Booth 
claim was removed after the Jumbo Extension settle- 
ment in 1915, and no work has been done since. 

A recent manager of the Merger stated that the apex 
litigation cost that company $40,000. The cost of con- 
ducting all these cases probably runs over $100,000. 
The Reorganized Booth Mining Co. has never produced 
a pound of ore, but in one year, 1916, it disbursed 
$350,000 in dividends received from the sales of stock 
which it owned. There are no mining developments to 
record in its one claim, but, by virtue of its physical 
lay, the courts have sustained its contentions of apex 
rights to the main lode of the camp. The company is 
said to hold in its treasury 250,000 shares of Spear- 
head, 250,000 shares Kewanas, 600,000 shares Merger 
Mines, 21,000 shares Tonopah Divide and approximately 
$12,000 in cash, and to have no debts. Here is a case 
of one claim having extralateral rights, interfering with 
ore extraction and underground developments in twelve 
or more other claims, without ever producing any ore of 
its own. 

H. V. Winchell said recently’: “We are the only 
people, with the single possible exception of Rhodesia, 
in Africa, where that extralateral right provision 
still lingers. We have found it difficult to convince 
our Congressmen of our sincerity in advocating its 
abolition, and the mining men have encountered con- 
siderable opposition on the part of Western bar asso- 
ciations, when they attempted to minimize the amount 
of litigation called for.” 

The only chance the adjoining claim owner has today 
is to settle out of court, and the Booth case is an illus- 
tration of what that means. It is human nature to take 
what the gods give. After reading the article on “Rand 
Gold Mining” in the Journal of Mar. 15, 1919, which 
states that “the ore-carrying body is a tilted wall of 
conglomerate extending from east to west in an al- 
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most uninterrupted stretch of sixty miles and sloping to 
the south at an angle of from 30 to 40 degrees in the 
central portion of the Rand,” I can well imagine where 
most of the $2,500,000,000 worth of gold produced would 
probably have gone if rights similar to our extralateral 
rights had prevailed. 

There is no valid reason, in my opinion, why extra- 
lateral rights should be retained. British Columbia 
made the change from the apex law, to the admiration 
of all mining men who have had experience there. The 
Philippine code is expressed in similar language. That 
system, already adopted within the jurisdiction of the 
United States, is an initial step. 

The “extralateral right” is given by Section 2,322, 
U. S. Revised Statutes. It contains 252 words. The 
first 121 words give “exclusive right of vossession of 
all the surface included within the lines of the location 
and of all veins, lodes, and ledges, throughout the entire 
depth, the top of apex of which lies inside of such 
surface lines extended downward vertically.” These 
words give no extralateral right; the right is given and 
defined in the remaining 131 words of the section. It 
appears to me that the most simple, easy and effective 
way to abolish the extralateral right will be to amend 
Section 2,322 by retaining the first 121 words, and re- 
pealing the remainder of the section, thereby creating 
fixed vertical end and side lines, irrespective of strike or 
dip, of veins, lodes, or ledges. 


Thrust Bearings 


Differentiation of the General Types-—Detail of Con- 
struction, Installation, Lubrication and 
Practical Operation 
By E. U. GIBBS 
Engineering Department, S. Morgan Smith Co., York, Penn. 

HRUST bearings are of two classes—those in 
which the load is supported by plates or surfaces 
between which are placed balls or rollers on which 
the revolving plate is carried, and those in which the 
load is supported by plates or surfaces between which is 
maintained a film of oil. The former are recognized 








GIBBS THRUST BEARING FOR VERTICAL SHAFT 


as the well-known roller-and-ball thrust bearings, and 
are suited for comparatively light loads and low speeds. 
Great care must be exercised in making and installing 
this class of bearing, and provision made to avoid over- 
load; but it has its advantages, especially when the 
thrust is small and the speed low. 
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The second type mentioned is known as the oil-bath 
thrust bearing, which antedates the ball or roller bear- 
ing, having been in use on ships since the use of the 
propeller. This thrust bearing is known as the marine 
type, and consists of several collars, turned on the shaft, 
between which stationary rings are fitted. These are 
shaped like a horseshoe, for passing over the shaft, and 
have a soft-metal (babbitt) face for bearing against 
the collars on the shaft. The bearing surfaces between 
the collars and the rings are lubricated by means of 
oil cups attached to the stationary rings, so that the oil 
is carried by a system of grooves in the soft metal in 
such a manner that the rubbing faces were constantly 
covered or separated by a film of oil. Thrust bearings 
of this character are classified as wet-surface bearings, 
and operate satisfactorily if the thrust load per square 
inch on the bearing surfaces does not exceed 50 lb. If 
exceptional care is exercised in the manufacture and 
installation of this class of bearing, loads up to 100 lb. 
per sq.in. have been successfully carried. The demand 
for a thrust bearing capable of carrying heavy loads 
was created by engineers in the development of the 
vertical-shaft hydraulic turbine. About the year 1904, 
hydraulic-turbine builders began to recommend that 
vertical-shaft turbines be directly connected to ver- 
tical-shaft generators. This type of generator had 
not been developed to any degree by the generator 
builders in this country. A small number of machines 
were installed at Niagara Falls, N. Y., but these were 
considered large machines at this time. However, 
European builders had started to specialize and had 
endeavored to secure contracts in this country. The 
foreign builders were using ball or roller bearings to 
support the thrust on the vertical shaft. These ma- 
chines did not exceed 1000-kw. capacity. 

The barrier in the development of the vertical-shaft 
direct-connected unit was the development of the gen- 
erator of this type. The problem with the generator 
designers was the thrust bearing, and in the first in- 
stallation of this type the thrust bearings were built and 
installed by the turbine builder. The thrust bearings 
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DETAILS OF VERTICAL SHAFT BEARING 


of the units installed at Niagara Falls consisted of a 
stationary ring attached to a base, and a revolving ring 
attached to the shaft, all inclosed in a cast-iron casing. 
The running faces of these rings were machined so as 
to form a chamber between them, into which oil was 
pumped under pressure. This forced the rings apart 


so that the revolving ring was floating on a film of high- 


pressure oil. Should the oil pressure fail for any cause 
whatever, the metal rings came in contact, and the bear- 
ing went out of service immediately; likewise the unit, 
with an accompanying loss in output of power and the 
cost of repairs to the bearing. These bearings, with all 
the necessary pumps and equipment, are expensive to 
install, and so were used only in large plants. 
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DETAILS OF HORIZONTAL SHAFT BEARING 


It was evident that a new bearing would have to be 
developed which would operate without external high 
pressure, and could be installed at a moderate cost. The 
oil-bath bearing offered the best solution of the problem, 
and after several years of experimenting along these 
lines, the Gibbs thrust bearing was developed in 1911. 
It consists of three principal elements; namely, a rotor 
ring, a stator ring and a leveling ring, inclosed in a 
casing and submerged in oil. 

An accompanying illustration shows a bearing for a 
vertical shaft. A leveling ring is bolted to the base 
of the casing. The top face of the levelling ring is made 
spherical, to fit the spherical face on the bottom of the 
stator ring. The top face of the stator ring in this par- 
ticular bearing has six radial grooves and six wedge 
faces. The ports in this ring allow the oil from the 
outer chamber to pass into the inner chamber, formed 
by the retaining ring and the inside of the stator and 
both rotor rings. The circulation of the oil is toward 
the shaft from the outside chamber to the inner chamber 
and then outward through the radial grooves in the 
top face of the stator ring. The rotor ring is provided 
with a sliding fit on the shaft and is held by a feather 
key. The bottom face of the rotor ring is of genuine 
babbitt metal and runs on the top face of the stator 
ring. The split thrust nut is used to adjust the shaft 
to take up any deflection that may arise in the support 
or foundation of the machine. 

When the average pressure per square inch exceeds 
200, the oil in the outside chamber is circulated through 
cooling coils by means of a low-pressure pump. With 
average pressure below 200 lb. per sq.in., cooling coils 
can be placed in,the chamber and no exterior circulation 
of the oil is required, the circulation of the oil within 
the bearing itself being sufficient. 

For a horizontal shaft, two separate bearings are 
used, a journal bearing and a thrust bearing. The 
journal bearing is used as a steady bearing to support 
the shaft and maintain its proper alignment. It is of 
the standard ring-oiling type, with removable shells in 
an outer casing. The casing is supported by a hollow 
base which is filled with oil. Coils, through which water 
circulates, are placed in the hollow base for cooling the 
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oil after it passes through the thrust bearing. The 
thrust bearing proper consists of two principal elements, 
a rotor ring and a stator ring. The rotor is a cast-iron 
ring keyed to the shaft, and rests against a shoulder so 
that it cannot move endwise along the shaft. It has a 
babbitt-metal face. The stator is a cast-iron ring, and 
the wearing surface consists of four to twelve sectors, 
depending on the diameter of the ring, produced by as 
many radial grooves across the bearing face. 

Each segmental face is part flat and part tapered 
or inclined like a wedge, so that when the rotor is re- 
volving on the stator, in oil, it draws or forces the oil 
across the inclined surface, and consequently builds up 
a pressure between the rotor and stator, this pressure 
being in equilibrium with the load on the rotor. The 
back face of the stator is spherical and fits into the 
spherical seat of the case head. This allows for a small 
alignment with the rotor. The stator is prevented from 
rotating by means of a dowel pin in the case head. 

The thrust bearing is lubricated automatically by the 
rotor, which is partly submerged in oil, which is a 
little below the bottom of the shaft. The rotor and 
stator rings are inclosed in a casing or thrust chamber 
which is connected by proper opening to the oil chamber 
under the journal or steady bearing, to which the oil 
passes from the reservoir or tank beneath. 

When the rotor revolves, owing to its being partly 
submerged, it carries up oil with it and fills the thrust 
chamber surrounding the thrust rings. The only exit 
through which the oil may escape is through the radial 
grooves in the stator to the centre of the stator, where 
it discharges into the discharge pipe, which carries it 
back to the oil tank below, thus completing the circula- 
tion. The oil, in passing through the radial grooves 
in the stator, passes across the bearing faces; conse- 
quently the bearing is continually flooded with oil. A 
small pipe is also tapped into the top of the thrust 
chamber, in which is placed an oil sight gage and a small 
discharge pipe. This bearing can be used where there 
is a thrust on a revolving shaft, no. matter what the 
load or speed, and is manufactured by the S. Morgan 
Smith Co., York, Pennsylvania. 


Miami Copper Co. 


Annual Report Shows That Increase in Production 
Causes Larger Ore Depletion Charge, Resulting in 
Slight Decrease in Net Profits—Remodeling Mill 


HE annual report of the Miami Copper Co. for the 

year ended Dec. 31, 1918, states that the produc- 
tion of refined copper was 58,407,563 lb. and resulted 
from the treatment of 2,132,941 tons of ore, comparing 
with 43,863,699 lb. recovered from the treatment of 
1,640,206 tons of ore in 1917. The mill extraction was 
71.15% and 95% of copper contained in concentrates 
was returned by the smelter in fine form. 

The operating cost for the year, not including deple- 
tion of oar reserves or depreciation and obsolescence, was 
14.833c. per Ib. of refined copper. Depreciation and ob- 
solescence were directly charged at $573,973, and for mine 
depletion during the year, $2,272,836 was set aside. 
Past and future development based on proved tonnage is 
figured at 31c. per ton of ore hoisted, which is credited to 
development account and charged to mining. Four divi- 
dends were paid during the year, totaling $4.50 per share. 

Mining was conducted by the top-slicing method in 
the main orebody and by an improved caving method in 


the Captain orebody. Churn drilling on the low-grade 
orebody was continued, thirteen holes being completed 
to an aggregated depth of over 9,000 ft. Ore reserves 
on Jan. 1, 1919, were as follows: High-grade sulphide 
ore, 12,570,000 tons of 2.38 per cent copper; low-grade 
sulphide, 36,000,000 tons of 1.06 per cent and mixed 
sulphide‘ and oxide, 6,000,000 tons of 2 per cent. Under- 
ground development work amounted to 14,872 ft., dis- 
tributed as follows: Drifts, 10,888 ft.; raises, 3,102 
ft. and shaft sinking 888 ft. By the end of March the 
new No. 5 shaft was sunk to a depth of 908 ft. and 
concreted to a depth of 670 ft. Mining cost was $1.36051 
per ton or $0.04968 per lb. of copper. 

Five sections of the mill have been remodeled and the 
efficiency is greatly increased. The cost of milling ore 
to the point of concentrate aboard cars was $0.72232 
per ton. There was produced 76,750 tons of concentrate 
averaging 40.147 per cent copper. 

The profits for the year amounted to $5,262,419, com- 
pared with $4,952,136 in the preceding year, while de- 
pletion this year was charged at $2,272,836 as compared 
with $1,747,876 in 1917. 


International Nickel Co. 


Annual Report for Year Ended Mar. 31, 1919, Shows 
Decrease in Earnings—Diminished Demand for 
Products After Signing of Armistice 


HE 17th annual report of the International Nickel 

Co. for the year ended Mar. 31, 1919, shows that the 
total income of all properties after deducting manu- 
facturing, selling expense ordinary repairs and main- 
tenance, but before the deduction of foreign taxes, was 
$11,186,304. Administrative and general office expense, 
including sum reserved for United States and foreign 
taxes, amounted to $2,964,363, leaving a net income of 
$8,247,158. Provision for depreciation of plants, min- 
eral exhaustion and similar items is charged at $2,- 
324,528, thereby giving a profit of $5,922,629. The div- 
idends paid amounted to $534,756 on the preferred 
stock and $4,183,460 on the common. 

During the fiscal year, $3,480,210 was expended for 
additional property, construction and equipment. Re- 
coveries for the period amounted to $150,695. Inven- 
tories show $9,692,421, distributed as follows: Ores, 
matte and metals in process, $4,220,818; refined metals, 
$2,629,240; general supplies, flux, fuel, $2,842,362 
valued at cost. During the first eight months the com- 
pany operated at full capacity, but after the signing of 
the armistice production was cut to about one-third. 

The plants, mines and ore reserves are in splendid 
physical condition. The Port Colborne refinery and ad- 
ditions to the Copper Cliff smeltery were corapleted, and 
extensive improvements, including a new dam on the 
Spanish River, which will furnish considerable addi- 
tional hydro-electric power should it be required, were 
commenced. The absence of information on develop- 
ment work, grade and tonnage of ore produced and re- 
coveries is noticeable. The noteworthy feature of the 
report is the increase in earnings and profits from the 
previous year. Total earnings for the previous fiscal 
year were $16,181,500 after the usual deductions and 
including foreign taxes. Profits in the preceding year 
amounted to, $10,129,987. Common stock dividends 
were decreased to 2 per cent in March, and the June 
dividend was passed. 
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CORRESPONDENCE AND DISCUSSION 


Letters From the Mining and Metallurgical 
Industry Dealing With Pertinent 
Subjects of Interest 





Standard Buildings 


The writer notes with interest the article in the 
Journal of May 31 on “Standard Buildings,” with illus- 
trations of a truss unit applied to different spans and 
heights. The economic value of the principle is high, 
but there are practical considerations which must be 
understood, to avoid inevitable and grave results. Stand- 
ardized construction has been developed under war-time 
conditions to a point of useful service for specific needs, 
especially where much duplication is possible. Stand- 
ard buildings may be all that is required for ground- 
floor storage purposes, but for “mill buildings,” for the 
housing of mechanical operations, their disadvantages 
must be kept clearly in mind when purchasing or enter- 
ing into contract for such work. This is true with 
particular force in the mining business. Efficiency con- 
sists not in buying as one would a favorite brand of 
explosive, or lubricant, or drills, but in placing the work 
of designing in proper hands. 

Economy in design of steel buildings, taking all prac- 
tical conditions into consideration, is as important to 
the buyer as is his selection of equipment for the work 
to be done therein. The destgner should know of the 
industrial processes. The framework should fit the in- 
dustrial needs. The loads of electric cranes, jib cranes, 
sheaves and shafting, launders, heavy piping, and other 
equipment must be provided for. The likelihood of need 
for future extensions must be considered. With op- 
timistic forethought it is generally so arranged, and 
the use of standardized units permit extension without 
difficulty. 

The machinery layout should be before the designer. 
To a certain extent he builds his frame around it, 
placing his columns to avoid interference with the move- 
ments of men and materials, and giving adequate head- 
room under the trusses and girders. The machinery 
layout is needed by the designer to achieve the max- 
imum economic value of proper lighting, a detail which 
rewards careful, scientific study. 

Being always in stock, standard buildings are clearly 
advantageous for quick delivery. However, when trade 
conditions are such as to involve delay in shipping 
structural steel work of individual design, the same 
conditions usually exist in equipment and machinery 
lines. As for permanently bolting steel framework, no 
specifications put forth by engineers of recognized 
standing, nor in the building codes of important cities, 
permit this practice. Vibration caused by wind loads 


and by machinery will cause bolted work to loosen, and. 


to reach eventually, unless corrected, a condition of cer- 
tain failure. 

The illustration mentioned allows only radical varia- 
tions in vertical clearances. The eave detail is con- 
sidered entirely inadequate to safeguard against wind 
loads where these are as important as in most Western 
mining regions. There is nothing in the article or 
sketches to indicate a variaticn in size of members in 


the standardized truss unit. Therefore, in the 20-ft. 
spans, the weight is excessive, or in the 40-ft. spans, 
with top-chord sections unchanged, there is a deficiency 
of metal which must be corrected by stiffening (lessen- 
ing the unsupported distance between joints). No pro- 
vision for same is indicated. 

The writer does not condemn any type of standard- 
ized steel frame at present on the market. The study 
of possible standardization is most interesting and val- 
uable. The work of the skilled designer along the lines 
suggested results in economy of time and capital invest- 
ment in every type of steel mine, mill and smeltery 
structure, and the economy of standard structures is 
limited to those cases where the practical considerations 


mentioned are not important. E. P. RANKIN, JR 


El Paso Bridge and Iron Co. 
El Paso, Tex., June 6, 1919 


Latin and Greek 


I am interested.in your recent editorials about Latin 
and Greek and about the country boy versus the city 
boy. It seems to me that there have been two ten- 
dencies in education in this country that are not quite 
on the right track. The first is to assume that tech- 
nical training is equivalent to the old liberal education. 
Innumerable graduates of technical schools are not 
educated in any other sense than a carpenter or a 
blacksmith is educated; they have merely learned cer- 
tain processes for the sake of earning a living. The 
second tendency is to exaggerate the importance of 
school. People are not educated in schools except to a 
minor extent. They are educated mainly by the ex- 
ample of their parents and by their own activities. Wit- 
ness the utter failure of public schools to teach good 
English. The children use precisely the language they 
hear at home or with other children and not at all 
what the teacher impresses upon them. 

As to the use of Latin and Greek in the colleges, it is 
difficult to form a positive opinion, but on the question 
of the function that those studies.are designed to fill 
it is impossible to be too positive. The assiduous study 
of some language other than one’s own, which most of 
us apparently take for granted, appears to be the only 
way to develop accurate expression and clear thinking. 
To do this it is necessary to learn how to figure out 


exactly what the writer in another language means; 


why he means that and nothing else, and if by all tests 
there is still doubt of the meaning, the realization of the 
defects which cause doubt. 

I believe the advantage of the country boy over the 
city boy comes from a superior education. His advant- 
age is mental, not physical. He sees nature at first hand, 


he knows the processes of life, he learns to work in com- 
pliance with laws which he knows cannot be altered or 
tampered with. The city boy does not necessarily digest 
He sees only the complicated mechanism 


these things. 
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of society, and he may not realize how it all must be 
founded upon the resources and processes of nature. 
With all our efforts at short-cuts and improvements, it 
seems impossible to get a better conception of education 
than its literal meaning—a leading out. He who is 
led to exercise his mental faculties skillfully is edu- 
cated; he then creates his accomplishments himself. 
But this cannot be done by the mere force of convention 
or curriculum. There is nothing sacred or infallible 
about a course of study. To realize this it is only neces- 
sary to remember that the Athenians had no classics ex- 
cept their own. J. R. FINLAY. 
Pine Knot, Bear Valley, Cal., July 11, 1919 


Mining in Venezuela 


Permit us to call your attention to the following 
misstatements appearing in an article entitled “The Min- 
ing Industry in Venezuela” in the Journal, Vol. 107, No. 
10, pp. 439 and 440: 

On p. 439, in speaking of the South American 
Copper Syndicate, the author of the article says: 
“This company owns its own railway and wharves at 
the port of Tuscacas.” The South American Copper 
Syndicate, Ltd., is not the owner of the railway and 
wharves at Tuscacas; they are the property of this 
company. 

Again on p. 440 we find the following: “Last year 
J. C. Price, the manager of the Bolivar Ry. Co.,” ete. 
We would point out that J. C. Prince is our traffic man- 
ager. Our general manager’s name is as per signature 
appended hereto. THE BOLIVAR Ry. Co., LTD. 

C. A. Hutching, General Manager. 

Puerto Cabello, Venezuela, Apr. 19, 1919. 


Successful Milling in South America 


During a recent visit to the copper-mining district of 
Corocoro, in Bolivia, the local concentrating plants were 
observed to be using a successful milling practice which 
may be of interest to flotation operators who encounter 
similar conditions. Though Corocoro is supposed to be 
a district famous for its production of charqui, or 
native copper, the chief activity in the camp now centers 
in the flotation plants of the two companies that are 
the only ones of importance in operation there. One 
is the so-called “Chilean company,” or Cia. Corocoro de 
Bolivia and the other is the “French company,” or the 
Corocoro United Copper Mines, Ltd. Both companies 
possess modern flotation concentrators, which are pro- 
ducing chalcocite concentrates, these being marketed at 
Tacoma, Wash., in the case of one company, and in Eng- 
land by the other. 

Though the mill ore is considered to be low in copper 
content, as compared with the native-copper ores that 
were the original production of the camp, it is really 
of good grade, and, according to the statements of the 
mill managers, the copper content varies between 8 and 
12 per cent. This ore is being treated by each of the 
plants mentioned with a combination of modern mill 
and flotation equipment. In the case of the Chilean 
company, the mill is a reconstruction of an old jig 
and table mill; the French company has a new and well- 
built plant, less than two years old. 

The latter mill grinds in Hardinge mills, and the 
Chilean plant uses Allis-Chalmers ball mills. Classifying 
and thickening is done by Dorr machinery in both plants, 
The flotation section in both plants employs generally 


accepted equipment, and renders good service in re- 
covery. Each plant uses an Oliver filter to dewater the 
concentrate product from the Dorr thickener, and the 
behavior of the latter machines is remarkably efficient. 
It must be recalled that Corocoro lies at 12,870 ft. adove 
sea level, yet the filter cake being produced at the time 
of my inspection was extremely dry. The managers of 
both companies informed me that the work of the filters 
was always satisfactory, as the water content of the 
filter cake was often as low as 8 per cent and almost 
never exceeded 14 per cent. The concentrate cannot be 
called coarse, as a typical mesh card from the French 
company shows 75 per cent of minus 200, and the re- 
maining 25 per cent was minus 100. 

Such an example of good practice would be hard to 
surpass in American flotation mills, and is interesting 
in itself, as showing the possibility, by intelligent opera- 
tion, of using vacuum filtration as a means of dewater- 
ing fine pulp at extreme elevations above sea level. 


Mollendo, Peru, June 5, 1919. DONALD F. IRVIN. 


The Volume of Gas in a Field 


The Bow Island gas field, which supplies Calgary and 
district with natural gas for heating and illuminating 
purposes, is showing signs of exhaustion. The presi- 
dent of the gas company states that it will be neces- 
sary to cut off at least one-fourth of the customers. 
In the meantime, the company is pushing boring oper- 
ations in the Barnwell field, in the hope of saving the 
situation, but, up to now, only one well has been 
brought in. 

There is positively no excuse for springing an un- 
pleasant surprise of this nature on the gas consumers. 
Given the initial average pressure of a field, and the 
pressure after a known volume of gas has been drawn 
off, it is possible by Boyle’s law, enunciated 250 years 
ago, to calculate to a nicety the actual volume of gas 
contained in a field, and arrangements should be made 
accordingly for providing customers. Instead of doing 
this, however, when they strike gas, people often as- 
sume that they have struck an inexhaustible supply, 
and extend their pipe lines without thinking it neces- 
sary to ascertain the volume of gas contained in the 
field. F. H. MASON. 

Victoria, B. C., July 7, 1919. 


Mosaic Maps Obtained by Photography from airplanes 
are not as accurate as desirable, says the U. S. Geological 
Survey. The principal object in an aérial survey is to 
obtain on a horizontal plate or film a picture of the area 
below the camera. If the area is itself a plane, the picture 
of it taken from an airplane on such a plate is a true map, 
but no apparatus has yet been devised that will maintain 
the plate in a truly horizontal position when the airplane 
is in motion; and as the earth’s surface is almost nowhere 
plane, the photograph must be corrected to obtain a map 
free from distortion. The nearest approach to an aérial 
map so far made is the so-called “mosaic map,” which is 
really not a map at all, but merely a patchwork of photo- 
graphs. The pictures composing such a mosaic show dis- 
tortions, due partly to the deviation of the plate from the 
horizontal position and partly to relief in the surface photo- 
graphed, and these distortions render the picture useless 
for accurate map construction. Distorted photographs of 
an area that has been previously mapped can be laid down 
over a network of points whose positions are known, and, 
by distributing the errors due to distortion, a mosaic may 
be constructed that will present a good appearance. 
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NEWS FROM WASHINGTON 


By PAUL WOOTON 
Special Correspondent 





Rebuilding the Steel Industry in France 
And Belgium 


French ownership of iron ore, the coking coal pre- 
serves of Belgium, and the fact that they are advan- 
tageously situated as to the seaboard will give France 
and Belgium great assistance in entering the world 
market for iron and steel products. This is the opinion 
of A. H. Brooks, the chief geologist of the American 
Expeditionary Forces, who returned recently to this 
country. In this connection, Mr. Brooks authorizes the 


following statement: 

The enormous development of the iron and steel indus- 
tries of Continental Europe during the last two decades has 
in a large measure been the result of the best economic use 
of the Lorraine iron ore and the coking coal from the 
tributary fields. Though the ownership of the iron and 
coal was distributed among four countries, trade restric- 
tions did not reduce to any important degree the free move- 
ment of raw material. As a consequence large iron and 
steel industries grew up at localities determined by geo- 
graphic conditions rather than by political boundaries. 

The iron mines of French Lorraine have been little dam- 
aged relatively, and, given the labor, could soon be restored 
to a pre-war productive capacity. A large part of the 
French and Belgian metallurgical plants using Lorraine 
ore have been destroyed, and it may take five years to 
restore them to their pre-war capacities. The inclusion 
by France of the iron and steel plants of Lorraine at 
Annexee and possibly of the Sarre district will afford 
little relief, as these will continue to be supplied from the 
mines on the German side of the pre-war frontier. There- 
fore, unless the ore be sent to the Westphalian and Rhine- 
land furnaces, the Lorraine mines during the reconstruction 
period cannot be worked to their full capacities, which 
would be very desirable, for their product would give a 
quick asset to impoverished France. Without this outlet 
the French iron mines can find a market for only about 
half of the ore which they can produce. Furthermore, it is 
by no means certain that even after restoration the French 
and Belgian plants can consume all the iron production of 
the Lorraine mines. Therefore, however desirable it may 
be to limit Germany’s iron and steel output, such action, 
certainly during the period of reconstruction, and probably 
after it, will curtail the output of the French Lorraine iron 
mines. 

The rebuilding of the French and Belgian metallurgical 
plants will make it possible to install the most modern 
equipment, and thus will give them some advantage over 
competitors using pre-war plants. On the other hand, dur- 
ing this period of construction the French and Belgian steel 
and iron products, in an open market, will be more or less 
at the mercy of the undamaged, established industries of 
other countries. A whip hand can be held over Germany 
by refusing her the iron ore, but this will be to the disad- 
vantage of the French mines and may increase the cost 
of iron and steel products in both France and Belgium. 

The French ownership of iron ore, and the coking coal 
reserves of Belgium, and especially her geographic position, 
making the latter country the natural seaboard outlet for 
the Lorraine field, will give these two countries great ad- 
vantages in competing in the world market for iron and 
steel products. These economic conditions will be further 


improved by a competitive use of Westphalian coking coal, 
which is favorably situated for cheap transportaticn into 
both countries. 





Mineral Statistics and the League 
Of Nations 


The organizations sent by the leading allied nations 
to the Peace Conference at Paris ‘included groups of 
statistical specialists whose task it was to prepare for 
the use of the Peace Conference fundamental statistical 
data covering a variety of subjects, among which raw 
materials occupied a conspicuous place. It is inevitable 
that the permanent organization established under the 
League of Nations should be equipped with a statistical 
service capable of compiling for the use of the League 
fundamental data upon raw materials, including min- 
erals. Such fundamental information will be essential 
for the study of the trade situation, as assistance in 
the negotiation and interpretation of trade agreements, 
and as an aid to the understanding and adjustment of 
territorial disputes. 

It is only a step from the compilation of such data 
for the use of the League to making the information 
generally available in published form, and this could 
be accomplished at an expense almost negligible in com- . 
parison with the great usefulness of the information so 
contributed. 

For many years there has existed at Rome an Inter- 
national Institute of Agriculture which has able statis- 
ticians on its staff, and it has published each year an 
International Statistical Review of raw products useful 
in agriculture, including a few mineral products such 
as sulphur, pyrites, and potash. The results have been 
of great usefulness to all who are interested in agri- 
culture in its broad international aspects, and the suc- 
cess of this work is indicative of the usefulness which 
would accrue from the compilation of mineral statis- 
tics by some international organization. It is earnestly 
hoped by economists in Washington that in the formu- 
lation of detailed plans for the League of Nations the 
establishment of a department of mineral statistics 
will receive careful and favorable consideration. 

The work of such an organization might well begin 
with the compilation of statistics entering into produc- 
tion and consumption, namely, production, imports, and 
exports, which constitute the fundamental data neces- 
sary to an understanding of the international situation. 
The work might well be broadened to include the record- 
ing of important developments, prices in the principal 
markets of the several countries, and information con- 
cerning special legislation affecting the mineral indus- 
tries in their international aspects. 

It is claimed that many benefits would accrue from 
such statistical work. Comprehensive mineral statis- 
tics expressed in a common scale would be a great help 
to all who are interested in the international movement 
of raw materials. It would tend to encourage the ra- 
tional development of mineral deposits throughout the 
world, and would lessen the speculative element in 
world trade which rests upon the foundation of igno- 
rance. 
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Such an international statistical service would also 
react favorably upon the countries which would con- 
tribute to its maintenance. The leading nations now 
maintain good statistical service, but the proposed or- 
ganization would foster the establishment of improve- 
ment of similar services in other countries. Further- 
more, the different countries would be encouraged to 
adopt classifications of commodities that can be better 
compared, as well as common units of measurement. 

Through extraordinary efforts on the part of its 
founder, the International Institute of Agriculture was 
built up as an independent international organization, 
but a similar accomplishment for mineral statistics 
would be difficult unless merged with the League of Na- 
tions organization. Moreover, the League would be the 
most effective medium for making the statistics reliable. 
Figures for the various countries compiled by a central 
organization would afford many checks as to the accuracy 
of the statistics supplied by each country, and the nation 
issuing authentic and reliable statistics would not be at 
a disadvantage if compared with a country whose sta- 
tistics were less carefully compiled. As a protection 
against war, such data would be of great value to the 
League in forecasting preparation for war by any par- 
ticular nations, although it would not displace the sta- 
tistical service rendered to individual governments by 
their consular officials and others. 


Tariff Hearings Postponed 

All hearings on the tariff bills covering war minerals 
have been postponed until September, Representative 
Fordney, chairman of the Ways and Means Committee, 
announced to the American Mining Congress on July 17. 
The removal of trade restrictions with Germany, the 
bulletin of the congress states, makes imperative the 
immediate passage of the emergency tariff legislation 
covering dyes, chemicals, glass, and potash, and the 
number of special bills covering substances which Mr. 
Fordney at first desired to include in the special emer- 
gency legislation appears to endanger an early decision. 
It is therefore thought advisable as a national policy 
to postpone all consideration of the substances which 
can as well be handled later and allow the committee to 
report to the House. 


Mexico’s Mining Code as Model 

A new mining code has been prepared for the Re- 
public of Santo Domingo. It was written by J. R. Jones, 
a law examiner of the U. 8. Bureau of Mines, after a 
careful study, on the ground, of local conditions. The 
code does not follow that of the United States, which 
Mr. Jones regards as almost archaic, but follows to a 
great extent the mining code of Mexico. 


Would Transfer Survey Office to West 

Transfer of the offices of the U. S. Bureau of Mines 
and of the U. S. Geological Survey to a suitable place 
in one of the public land states west of the Mississippi 
River, to be designated by the President, is asked in 
House Bill 6,551, recently introduced by Congressman 
Mays, of Utah. The bill calls for the establishing of 
a branch of the Interior Department at the place to be 
selected, where are to be maintained not only the of- 
fices of the bureaus mentioned but also those of the 
Commissioner of the General Land Office, the Reclama- 
tion Service, the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, and 


the National Park Service as presently constituted by 
law. This bill is not to be confused with the one re- 
cently introduced in both houses to establish a De- 
partment of Public Works, which was discussed on 
page 69 of the last issue of the Journal. 


Manganese Producers Meet 


A group of manganese producers representing several 
states met in the headquarters of the American Mining 
Congress, on July 18, and after discussing the tariff 
situation authorized the congress to prepare the data 
necessary to a thorough discussion of tariff legislation 
from the producers’ standpoint. A standing committee 
consisting of A. J. Seligman, president of the Butte 
Copper & Zine Co., as chairman and four members to 
be announced later by the secretary, was appointed to 
assist in organizing the industry for the campaign. It 
was decided that manganese producers should be asked 
to meet the expenses of organization. 


Imperial Mineral Resources 


Bureau 


New Body Will Gather Information on Production, 
Consumption and Requirements of Minerals and 
Advise on Development of Empire’s Resources 


REATION of the Imperial Mining Resources Bu- 

reau has been announced from London, the charter 
of incorporation being dated June 12. The purposes of 
the bureau are given in the charter as follows: 

To collect, codrdinate and disseminate information as to 
the resources, production, treatment, consumption and re- 
quirements of every mineral and metal. 

To ascertain the scope of existing agencies, with a view 


ultimately to avoid any unnecessary overlapping that may 
prevail. 


To devise means whereby existing agencies can, if neces- 
sary, be assisted and improved in the accomplishment of 
their respective tasks. . 

To supplement these agencies, if necessary, in order to 
obtain any information not now collected which may be 
required for the purposes of the bureau. 

To advise on the development of the mineral resources 
of the Empire or of particular parts thereof, in order that 
such resources may be made available for the purposes of 
imperial defense cr industry or commerce. 

The bureau is permitted to acquire property, real 
and personal, and to appoint such officers, servants and 
other persons as the work may require within the Brit- 
ish Empire and abroad. The governers of the bureau 
are empowered to receive and administer all funds which 
may be appropriated. 

The first president of the bureau is Earl Curzon, of 
Kedleston. The various parts of the Empire are repre- 
sented in the bureau, each by a governor named as fol- 
lows: Sir Richard A. S. Redmayne, chairman, for the 
United Kingdom; Willet G. Miller, for the Dominion of 
Canada; William S. Robinson, for Australia; Thomas H. . 
Hamer, for New Zealand; William P. Schreiner, for 
South Africa; Edward Lord Morris, for Newfoundland; 
Richard D. Oldham, for India; John W. Evans, for the 
colonies. The following have also been appointed to 
serve as governors by the president: Westgarth F. 
Brown, Frederick H. Hatch, Sir Lionel Phillips, Edgar 
Taylor, Wallace Thorneycroft, and Professor Thomas 
Turner. Each governor is to hold office for one year. 
Chairman and governors may receive such remuneration 
as the appointing authority may determine. 
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World’s Iron and Steel Output* 


The output of pig iron and steel by the principal pro- 
ducing countries of the world for the years 1900 to 1918, 
inclusive, according to the National Federation of Iron 
and Steel Manufacturers, was as follows: 


PIG IRON 

United United 
Year Kingdom States Germany (a) France 

Tons Tons Metric Tons Metric Tons 
IOOR. 66u.05% 8,960,000 13,789,000 8,521,000 2,714,000 
Pec Shen 9,608,000 22,992,000 10,988,000 3,077,000 
PSs 6 ocx: 10,012,000 27,304,000 14,793,000 4,032,000 
BBR %.% els) 9,526,000 23,650,000 15,534,000 4,426,000 
| ee 8,751,000 29,727,000 17,753,000 4,939,000 
Pee Gk ine 10,260,000 30,966,000 19,292,000 5,207,000 
a eee 8,924,000 23,332,000 14,392,000 (d) 
SPER ou chins és 8,794,000 29,916,000 11,790,000 (b) 
|) SSeS 9,048,000 39,435,000 13,285,000 1,447,000 
NM eS ain che 9,420,000 38,621,000 13,142,000 1,684,000 
POR eckeeacn 9,066,000 39,052,000 (a) 11,590,000 1,297,000 

STEEI 

ee 4,901,000 10,188,000 6,646,000 1,565,000 
Sec weseees 5,812,000 20,024,000 10,067,000 2,240,000 
Ba ok tne 6,374,000 26,095,000 13,699,000 3,390,000 
Lee 6,462,000 23,676,000 15,019,000 3,681,000 
MR ck cece 6,796,000 31,251,000 17,302,000 4,428,000 
PER ch sins 7,664,000 31,301,000 18,959,000 4,687,000 
| ee 7,865,000 23,513,000 14,973,000 (b) 
PED Kidda (c) 8,560,000 32,151,000 13,258,000 (b) 
ND 55665560 (c) 9,196,000 42,774,000 16,185,000 1,952,000 
WEE o. neko (c) 9,804,000 45,061,000 16,587,000 2,232,000 
TAB. esas (c) 9,591,000 45,073,000 (a) 14,874,000 1,912,000 


(a) Including Luxemburg up to October, 1918. The returns for November 
and December, 1918, do not include the production of Luxemburg, Sarre district 
and the disannexed Lorraine province. (b) Noreturns. (c) Including steel castings. 


A significant feature of these tables is the fall during 
the war in the output of iron and steel in both France 
and Germany, the figures in both cases reaching the 
lowest level in 1918. The United States, on the other 
hand, shows a great increase during the war, and in 
Great Britain the figures show a fairly constant output 
of pig iron and an increased output of steel. 


Potash in Nebraska 


At the recent hearing on potash before the Committee 
on Ways and Means, W. E. Richardson, a Nebraska pro- 
ducer, made some interesting observations as to the 
occurrence of potash in Nebraska. 

“The sichest brines are in the lake bed mud and sands, 
which vary from 15 to 40 ft. in depth,” said Mr. Rich- 
ardson. “These brines are easily obtained by pumping. 
The supply of brine appears to be inexhaustible, inas- 
much as severa! of these lakes have been pumped dry, 
and after rains have again been filled by seepage from 
the surrounding hills, the brine collected being found 
as rich as that which had been previously pumped 
from the lakes. Undoubtedly the surrounding hills of 
sand and brule clay contain a tremendous amount of 
potash which is continually being released by the 
elements, and is leached out and washed into the lakes 
with each succeeding rain.” 





Drilling Progresses in Derbyshire 


Drilling at Hardstoft, Derbyshire, England, where 
oil was discovered on Apr. 27, 1919, at 3,077 ft., has 
only reached the top of the oil-bearing sand, according 
to Commerce Reports of July 14. The oil reached the 
surface on June 7, flowing at the rate of 25-50 bbl. per 
day. Certain machinery is being installed, when fur- 
ther drilling will be undertaken. As the oil-bearing 
sand is penetrated the flow is expected to increase. No 
official analysis of the oil has been published. 

Besides the wells at Hardstoft, six other borings are 
being made at different places in Derbyshire, the pres- 
ent depth of these wells ranging from 750 to 2,950 ft. 





*From the Economist, May 31, 1919. 


Two of them have already given favorable indications 
that oil will be found. Two wells are also being driven 
in Staffordshire, which have reached a depth of about 
450 ft., and two are being sunk in Scotland in the 
vicinity of Edinburgh. One of these latter wells. is 
ready to drill and the other to rig. 





Foreign Trade in Metals and Ores 


Imports and exports of the more important metals 
and ores, as reported by the U. S. Department of Com- 
merce for May, 1919, and the figures for May, 1918, 
as finally revised, are as follows: 


IMPORTS, MAY, 1918 AND 1919 
(In pounds, unless otherwise stated) 





May, 1918 May, 1919 
Metal and ore: . ™ 
ADUMONRY Ore, CONTENIE..... 5065 6. eect v ese ss 72,845 58,880 
Antimony matte, regulus or metal................ 1,975,456 526,400 
Copper: 

Se NEI ci fee odie ois a able dike ark Ow ONO 6,724,894 3,159,699 
COROOMIERGER, GONEONER, 6.0.5.5 cs cccceccesccsces 2,827,000 1,870,957 
Matte, regulus, etc., contents.................. 1,334,399 2,915,904 
Imported from (in part): 

ME MIMEE Cre Ne lotto cielns b's ah sls wre oicisinte «ie Bala blots 3,116,993 2,342,065 
IN ooo cs csciata wed A ate Wow Nseck- Beare Vince clei vhe 4,302,124 4,537,982 
NN is sce ng ereains + cles eam cena 1,638,963 793,632 
RE RS ENS doe aa tvs es eiatiy case uae se Manas Rak ts 1,314,214 Nil 
BNR cs ctlavsi nol ./o/oa\e ree 9 sis serdisl 0a) eras ave e aCe wae 137,709 94,781 
Venezuela....... ies Rasiiar eye Sas 'eiaa m Gr ome ales 214,529 Nil 

Unrefined, black, blister, etc................00. 27,892,478 15,997,164 
Refined, in bars, plates, etc..............0.000. 8,378,337 53,436 
Old, etec., for remanufacture................... 89,887 14,995 
Composition metal, copper chief value.......... 9,653 Nil 
Lead: 

OO ONONEN eck ae Cecatesaaiee sme miends 3,312,494 2,565,390 
POO COMICON oo iio:5 os mecca sco vames ase ves 17,983,448 6,831,268 
Imported from (in part): 

MEM yo siear oles shen swenomecie awa deeeuene 2,124,370 801,786 

PORT ar gre Good t «' Sigs nies ace Se alarela glee AG 17,584,769 6,940,331 
ME MIE ON oi 6.56 esis ese ces vawicvc evened 12,635 5,440 

Manganese ore, long tons................ceceeees 29,837 19,644 
Imported from (in part): 

RAMEN ao 4 sc ase. a hea evins Seouel ws bre Baw evel 8,737 195 
RE CRIN 5.5.9 5c.4-0:-4 0:45 w'nleninieid'd's-6:4:0:8 6r8 13,460 12,212 
Be NN NI 5s. 0S. 8 Sev vis caeass 6d 86% 6,600 Nil 

II io aco cscs. ok Reece cmidak oa ondaaie 39,404 33,263 
Imported from (in part): 
CMR, 5. 6 ius snkeaecldee Wane eS esis 23,406 29,951 
SN PIN IIB .o5 x5 ove e eb once ese'esess 15,998 420 
I MUD yng Seis who ond os 6 vee ees 4,012 2 
TAD WER NOONE, IMB CLO... 5 oo 50k cc cccacceccetee 10,796,218 449,270 
Imported from (in part): 
SOLERO IMUUMINIOTIUR. . . ov ckcssecccessceckes 5,608,988 224,870 
MOR OI TENE Sos. ono 6s bateas a eeun se ees ee 96,498 Nil 
eee ee ee ee ROTTER re eee ee 1,300,638 224,000 
(eee sheen aie ones ean 182,560 Nil 
RII ache 6. Gt ty GR Kis Se varsleu ws ater’ whe 2,263,684 Nil 
TEBRTION O08, TONE TOOK... oi6sos isibcs eee bac cewwewe 704 285 
Zine: 
SIN oo 2 lk ot gs it hehe pagans wba 3,636,092 584,619 
Imported from (in part): 
ME oe We eh ge che sod aw le Shs TRS 1,288,422 77,000 
NIN cho. 5h havea Bie stus &'s Airs aiid Weal Sis rw Saati’ 2,224,470 507,619 
POOR, OF BING MB CU... 65 6 6s Seresinvcwn sev es 7,430 66,898 
EXPORTS OF COPPER, LEAD AND ZINC 
(In pounds) 
May, 1918 May, 1919 
Copper: 

NN a cg 6 ug 6 Sea io a i 232,273 161,500 
Concentrates, contents.............. 134,200 Nil 
Unrefined, black, blister, etc. . sat 448,000 Nil 
Refined, in ingots, bars, 6tc......... 00s cccccces 65,298,223 18,686,929 
Exported to (in part): 

rate irs aaa a ersten pace be Kase rae wm ace 25,291,592 Nil 
Italy... ... erat diaiptsisinie, <a ye)a'a: ‘sia e\ obi osaiisle oreln nis 70h 10,894,246 1,368,267 
ee a ers rr ere ree 25,628,116 10,053,311 
IN nese 219 onic ea beak 6 dikes STAINS 60 2,507,810 1,854,518 

Composition metal, copper chief value..... 1,250 21,249 
1S” NGS aterane nines Chetan vies ye ebay sent 1,000 45,583 
a re ee 310,429 433,908 
SER OPIN nooo oc cescvase cece eneces sos 2,169,993 856,089 
WHATS, CROUDT INGUINEER . 5.65. ci ver eeecsesceees 1,038,053 3,971,415 
Lead: 

Pigs, bars, etc., produced from domestic ore....... 13,953,634 372,510 
Pigs, bars, etc., produced from foreign ore........ 4,970,406 1,905,041 
Exported to (in part): 

ERS S2' cso asd hiv bm eyes oui BON a NOs 4,632,414 371,278 
RO ON Fo on tie nese ce does cco K8eo 9,893,433 1,568,146 
NINDS 5c Sh o-0c 6 oa Sd wa nicis-okate eed weciee 309,120 11,212 
oho aye ok Roissy axe «iaerh at6 Wrassial AIBN Ga ew ts 2,811,376 Nil 
REG 5-0 s cad bupdeeb sinc tunes veep onbeds 239,534 133,907 

Zine: ; 
estes hipaa ewan x's amis © Oe Oke RVR EROS 4,951,832 182,703 
Spelter: 
Produced from domestic ore...........2eeee0 6,752,809 11,076,264 
ee ae BOG ey Ue oe ean s viens 5,957,576 176,000 
xported to (in part): 
RS A SE ice cur re 7,455,412 1,666,392 
ee ee er ee re cr re 3,132,557 756,758 
EIEN 5 ds-5.0 sip 5 04/6 sas-010/9.0°6 00:0 05 744,429 6,288,240 

EIN aie ore gates bob ors Reiss AEE Sia eeree 1,227,406 233,437 

I eh a aa acrnind cssyees pe naewe hele see raue 149,998 2,222 
TA GHDURIOLEIDS, CLE. 5 ii -c sons ove cc tncousewss 1,928,715 1,336,244 
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Function of Securities 
Commissions 


State Bureau’s Method of Investigation Assures Eval- 
uation of Property, and Secures Protection for 
The Investor—The Procedure in Minnesota 


By A. C. OBERG 


Mining Engineer, 316 Sellwood Building, Duluth, Minn. 


TATE securities commissions have been legally estab- 

lished in Illinois, lowa, Kansas, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Oregon, Utah, Washington and Wisconsin for the pur- 
pose of regulating the sale of securities within the 
borders of the respective states, and the law is commonly 
known as the “Blue Sky Act.” Before a corporation can 
market its securities a license must be obtained from 
the commission in the state in which the corporation 
wishes to operate and sell stock. In a few states secur- 
ities can be sold without first obtaining a permit. Other 
states have limited regulation through banking depart- 
ments or corporation commissions. In many instances 
these departments have proved inadequate, and laws 
are being amended to conform with a uniform standard 
adopted by the several states having such commissions. 
A national association of securities commissions has 
been formed for the purpose of standardizing methods 
of investigation, inspection, and reports. 

The State Securities Commission of Minnesota has 
divided securities into three classes, financial, industrial, 
and mining. This article deals entirely with the method 
of investigating mining investments. There are three 
kinds of mining and oil stocks now covered by this com- 
mission, namely: (a) Sale of stock in regularly incor- 
porated companies, whether organized in this or other 
states; (b) sale of lots in acreage controlled by so 
called syndicates or trusts for the purpose of promoting 
oil lands held in fee or leaseholds; (c) sale of units in 
so-called trusts or syndicates where a number of persons 
try to dispose of leases in oil lands, or for the purpose 
of raising funds to carry on drilling operations on oil 
lands of doubtful value. (A) has been satisfactorily 
regulated by the commission since it was established; 
(b) and (c) have been evolved by promoters who desired 
to avoid investigation under (a), but the recent Min- 
nesota Legislature amended the law so that the three 
propositions are now covered beyond question. 

The initial step necessary in connection with securing 
a license is to file a statement of the company’s business, 
officers, and financial standing on a blank furnished by 
the commission, with such additional information as is 
necessary, i.e. deeds, abstracts of titles, maps, plans, 
cross-sections of orebody, and other particulars. In 
some instances the commission finds that the applicant 
has not a clear title to the property claimed, and a per- 
fect title must be secured before the application is given 
further consideration. 

The second step consists of the analysis of the ap- 
plicant’s financial statement. In many instances records 
of receipts and expenditures are kept in a loose manner, 
and especially by some so-called trusts or syndicates 
developing oil lands when their field representatives neg- 
lect to make reports of expenditures or progress. Such 
matters must be remedied, or the application is refused. 

With the foregoing measures satisfactorily disposed 
of, the commission’s examining engineer is sent to the 
property and authorized to conduct a thorough investiga- 


tion and examination of the geological features, mining 
conditions, mining methods, and, if necessary, make a 
complete survey of the property for the purpose of 
estimating the ore, coal, or oil reserves, as the case may 
be. What the-commission desires is a complete 
evaluation of the property in dollars and cents, 
whenever possible. In making  such_ evaluation, 
the following are considered: (1) Estimated ton- 
nage of ore or coal reserves and oil production if well 
is pumping; (2) value of product based on the average 
price received in the open market during the last five 
or ten years, depending upon the possible life of the 
property investigated; (3) mining costs, royalty charges, 
transportation charges, general expense, taxes and 
amortization estimated on a five or ten year period, as 
the case may demand; (4) improvements, plant, and 
equipment. 

The difference between (2) and (3) will give the 
profit or loss accruing from operations, and, together 
with (4), will give a fair index as to the merit of the 
property. It also affords a fair gage as to the amount 
of stock that should be issued against such a property, 
as well as giving the commission an opportunity to 
determine whether or not it will work a fraud on the 
purchaser of such a security. In other words, the in- 
vestor should have a fair chance to gain by his invest- 
ment. 

Permits to sell stock are rarely issued for the full 
amount proposed by the applicant. Many companies 
are required to change their personnel, revise business 
methods and plans, escrow or cancel all promotion stock, 
and to refrain from publishing any advertisements with 
misleading statements. 

In a few cases, development companies have been 
licensed to explore iron ore or other formations in Min- 
nesota. The examining engineer’s report tended to show 
the promotion somewhat speculative, but as the money 
was to be spent in developing the state’s resources, 
licenses were granted. Under similar circumstances, 
for a promotion outside of the State of Minnesota, the 
permits would have been refused. The commission en- 
courages development at home. No mining or oil com- 
pany need fear investigation by the commission if 
its property or business methods are right. A license 
from the commission is an asset for clean and worthy 
enterprises. 

The examining engineer is able to offer valuable sug- 
gestions to the applicant for the operation of its prop- 
erty, and many. companies have profited thereby. Few 
if any oil companies are being licensed, as past experi- 
ence has shown that they rarely “make good.” 

Those comprising the Minnesota Securities Commis- 
sion are: Andrew E. Fritz, public accountant, chairman; 
John B. Sanborn, Insurance Commissioner; Montre- 
ville J. Brown, Assistant Attorney General; F. E. Pear- 
son, Bank Examiner, and Charles J. Andre, executive 
officer. 


Belgian Spelter Works’ Report in the Ironmonger, May 
31, 1919, shows that the Soc. Anon. de la Vieille Montagne 
made a net profit of 4,999,000 fr. in 1914 and 6,250,000 fr. 
in 1913. A dividend of 100 fr. will be distributed for all the 
years of war, of which 32 fr. falls to 1914 and 40 fr. to 1913. 
The directors state that they were able to secure large 
stocks of zinc and lead before the German confiscation. The 
French works of the company had executed army orders 
for 380,000,000 fr. The works at Baelen were .confiscated 
and those at Hautmont destroyed. ; 











By THE WAY 





Metallomania 

A correspondent asks: “Have you ever seen ore so 
‘excited’ that it jumped clean over the spitz, and, pur- 
sued by angry yelps of the beforementioned mongrel, 
dashed wildly through a laundry to be lost in the tails? 
(shirt tails, perhaps).” 

Metallurgists should not let these details escape them. 
The solution of many an important problem has ofter 
pivoted on some apparently insignificant point, which, 
once mastered, has revealed the entire complex. 


In the Limelight 

“William F. Miller, who has had considerable experi- 
ence in the oil fields in various parts of the country, was 
in Fallon recently,” says the Reno Evening Gazette, and 
after looking over the oil fields east of there stated 
that the indications for.oil are promising. He had some 
specimens of calcium rock which were taken from the 
foothills, and he said that this rock was found in 
-every producing oil field in California, and that it was 
caused by the seepage of petroleum gas. Although 
many geologists, oil experts and men who have had 
experience in oil fields have examined the oil fields, 
none of. them have made a discouraging or unfavorable 
report.” 


A Divinity Student 

Belief in the divining rod or similar device appar- 
ently dies hard. From New Mexico comes a letter 
in which the writer says: 

Can you give me any information as to where [ can 
purchase any instruments for locating oil, gold, silver, and 
iron, or if there are any such things in existence? Some 
years ago I had an-instrument that detected gold, silver, 
and iron, but I only used it to amuse friends with, by hav- 
ing them hide the article to be found, and never tried it 
in the field. While in New York this last winter I met 
a man who told me of a radium instrument of his inven- 
tion that located both oil and mineral, but it sounded too 
much like “wind” to believe. I am interested in trying to 
find several tons of bullion in Mexico and should like to 
try out some instruments. ; 

As for finding bullion in Mexico, our friend should 
ask Carranza. 


The Wage Differential 

That wages are lower in foreign countries does not 
necessarily mean that labor is cheaper there. In dis- 
cussing the wage differential before the Committee on 
.Ways and Means recently, George Otis Smith, Director 
of the U. S. Geological Survey, said: ‘We cannot over- 
emphasize the fact of the larger productivity of the 
American workman. Whether we compare him with 
the Burmese or the English or the best workmen any- 
where on the Continent, the higher productivity is really 
the promise for the future; and it is not enough to com- 
pare just the wages. There came across my desk the 


other day a manuscript extract from a consular report 
on coal mining in South Africa, and I was interested to 
-indulge in a simple mathematical calculation, and found 
that during the month of December last in South Af- 
rica, with South African and Asiatic labor, which con- 
stituted 90 per cent of the labor in those coal mines, 
only 10 per cent being white, the actual production per 
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man was 15 tons per month. That is only three-fifths 
of atonaday. In other words, compared with a miner 
in the United States, they were producing in one day 
just about what one of our miners would produce in 
one hour. With those facts in mind, it is not enough 
simply to say they have cheaper labor in South Africa. 
It is cheaper because it is not worth as much.” 


A Matter of Principle 

“I ’as ’eard a gert deal baout this ’ere shell-shock 
that ’as caused so much ’avoc with they chaps ’o went 
over to h’other side,” said Cap’n Dick. ‘“Dam-me, it 
do be a ’orrible thing. Min’ you, m’son, unless a man 
’as full control of ’is senses ’e can’t do fair on ’is work, 
no matter w’ot it be. I remember ’ow Billy Broad 
h’acted one day w’en ’e got upset h’over a discovery ’e 
made. Not that I mean to say ’e wuz shell-shocked, but 
"is mental h’attitude wuz h’affected, an’, dam-me, ’e 
did’nt ac’ right for a ’ol bloody week. ’E come to me 
one day an’ ’e says, ‘Cap’n Dick, I ’as made a ’orrible 
discovery, an’ I’m a daown’earted man. Min’ you, las’ 
night I faoun’ h’out that my feyther wuz one o’ these 
’ere bigamists.’ ‘Gos along,’ says I, ‘I nawed thy feyther 
for thirty year, an’, dam-me, ’e ’ad but one womman.’ 
‘Well, thee’s wrong’, says Billy; ‘for did’nt I read, with 
my h’own h’eyes, on the church registry that the same 
year ’e married my mother, in h’eighteen h’eighty, ’e 
h’also married -h’Annie Domminy.’ ” D. E. A. C. 


Potash and Wooden Nutmegs 

First prize for the best bunk is awarded to the Potash 
Patents Corporation, of Hartford, Conn. Its advertise- 
ment in the June 30 issue of the Hartford Daily Courant 
cannot be excelled, even by the writer of a circus poster. 
The company, if it be a company, makes “tonic fertilizers 
and other vivifying products” from Connecticut potash 
feldspar, by the “McA. Johnson” secret and patented 
process that can be carried on in any foundry. To 
quote from the ad: 

“The product so made is remarkably biochemically 
active and plants can absorb it 5,000,000 times as fast 
as ordinary rock. It supplies potash and any special 
or general mineral necessary to the vegetable kingdom 
when and as needed by plants.” 

Actual production is going on, it is claimed, at a 
small brass foundry, and sales have been made even to 
China. The corporation is also to include among its 
assets a process for using the slag of smelters, ionized 
and made supersensitively active with the objectionable 
smelter smoke, and recoverftng potash, zinc, and man- 
ganese sulphates, to say nothing of gold, silver, copper, 
and alumina. 

The company’s premier brand is its “Chinese Special 
Sulpho-Argentated,” containing silver and two other 
metals in ratios 7-11-13 as dominant chemico-botanic 
chords. “The brands are offered in the belief that tired 
people of financial breadth and thickness (the italics 
are ours) will receive a repurifying and revivifying 
influence from trying for new, fanciful, and fascinating 
effects and effertilization on come 7, come 11, come 13— 
Oriental and African emotionalized mathematics.” 
(verbatim). 

Why go further?—the company has bonds for sale. 
The ad. concludes: “The ‘inventing’ business is a 
lucrative one when rightly managed. Our aim is to cut 
the cost of food 60 per cent. We plan to employ sailors 
and soldiers in this work.” 
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PERSONALS 





UDGE ELBERT H. GARY, as .an- 
nounced in the Journal, was re- 

cently honored by the trustees of the 
McKinley Memorial Building, at Niles, 
Ohio, who caused to be placed in the 
memorial a bronze bust of Judge 
Gary, as shown in the halftone re- 
produced from Jron Age. The inscrip- 
tion on the block is as follows: “Judge 
E. H. Gary, Jurist, Financier, Indus- 
trial Leader, Distinguished Citizen, 
Chairman United States Steel Corpora- 
tion, President American Iron and Steel 
Institute. Born, October 8th, 1846.” 
Plans are now being made to place a 
bust of Sir Henry Bessemer among 
the group, which includes Andrew Car- 
‘negie, David Tod, Henry W. Oliver and 
others, as a fitting recognition of his 
service in the promotion of the iron 
and steel industry. 

F. R. Weekes has gone to Montana 
on professional business. 

John D. Ryan is in Houghton spend- 
ing the summer vacation with relatives. 

D. C. Jackling left Seattle for the 
-Yukon Gold property on a tour of in- 
spection. 


W. R. Doell has been appointed chief 
engineer for Clement K. Quinn & Co., 
at Crosby, Minn. 

Theodore Schulze has been elected a 
director of Sinclair Oil and Refining 
Co. in place of K. Porter, resigned. 

Thomas F. Cole, of Duluth, was in 
Houghton recently and inspected Sen- 
eca property in which he is interested. 
. E. V. Davaler, mill superintendent 
of the Butte & Superior, is spending 
the later part of July in San Francisco. 


A. C. Oberg has returned to Duluth 
after an inspection tour through the 
Cobalt and Porcupine districts of On- 
tario, Canada. 


W. O. Hotchkiss, State Geologist of 
Wisconsin, has a large field party doing 
detail geology on. the western end of 
the Gogebic Range. ; 


Major G. H. Morgan has returned 

‘from’ service in France. His present 
address is care of W. H. Weed, 29 
Broadway, New York. 
_ E. Cushing Moore, after three years 
in the Slocan district of British Colum- 
bia, has opened an office at 614 Mohawk 
-Building, Spokane, Wash. 

J. A. O. Preus, State Auditor, accom- 
panied by F. A. Wildes, State Mine In- 
‘spector, has completed his annual tour 
of the Minnesota state-owned mines. 
_._William E. Corey, chairman of the 
Midvale Steel & Ordnance Co., has been 
-elected a director of the Sinclair Con- 
solidated Oil Corporation. 


Walter L. Reid recently made an in- 
spection of the San Bernardo property 
-in San Miguel County, Col., for the 
purpose of selecting a new mill site. 

H. C. Cooke, of the Canadian Geo- 
logical Survey, is making an examina- 
tion of the area between Kegoami Lake 


- Swastika and the Matachewan dis- 
rict. 


C. M. Weld, consulting mining engi- 
neer, has returned from war work in 
Washington and resumed practice with 
offices at 66 Broadway, New York. 
Telephone, Rector, 1421. 

Majer Lawrence T. Gavin, formerly 
superintendent of the Cuyuna-Mille 
Lacs mine, Cuyuna Range, has returned 
after a year’s service overseas and will 
soon go to the iron range. 


Algernon Del Mar, milling and fio- 
tation engineer, has opened an office at 
1424 Alpha St., Los Angeles, Cal., and 
will conduct a business in the design 
and operation of milling plants. 





BUST ERECTED TO ELBERT H, GARY 


William C. Potter, of Guggenheim 
Brothers, is a member of the board of 
directors of the Mexican International] 
Corporation recently organized to fi- 
nance new enterprises in Mexico. 

Captain J. Ellzey Hayden has re- 
turned from overseas service with the 
310th Engineers, 86th Division, and will 
resume his engineering duties with the 
Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Co. on Aug. 1. 


Captain Donald M. Liddell will re- 
sume the practice of chemical engineer- 
ing, with offices in rooms 1800-2, 66 
Broadway, New York, and laboratory, 
961 to 965 Frelinghuysen Ave., Newark, 
N. J. “ 

‘Thomas T. Read, formerly associate 
editor of the Mining and Scientific 
Press, has joined the staff of the Bureau 
of Mines and will investigate the work 


_Ry., 


of the Bureau in relation to public wel- 
fare. 


Charles F. DeArmond, surveyor for 
Elko County, Nev., recently passed 
through San Francisco on his way to 
the Hetch Hetchy Valley, the purpose 
of his trip being to test a new tunnel- 
ing machine. 


Melvin Brugger has accepted a posi- 
tion as mining geologist and engineer 
for the Minas de Matahambres Mining 
Co., operating copper and silver prop- 
erties in Cuba. Mr. Brugger has left 
for Havana. 


Howard Reusswig, formerly with the 
engineering force of the, Great North- 
ern Iron Ore properties, has returned 
from overseas service with the 313th 
Engineers, and will continue to make 
his home on the Mesabi Range. 


Richard A. Parker, of Denver, and 
R. C. Gemmel, of Salt Lake City, are 
chairmen of the state committee of 
Colorado and Utah, respectively, ‘of 
the organization formed to promote the 
establishment of a national Department 
of Public Works. 


Melville McDowell, secretary of the 
Engineers’ Club of Northern Minnesota, 


_and for the last two years private sec- 


retary to B. M. Conklin, chief engineer 
for the Great Northern Iron Ore prop- . 
erties, has resigned and will engage in 
business for himself. 


S. J. Truscott will assume the chair 
of mining in the Royal School of Mines 
at South Kensington in September, suc- 
ceeding Professor William Frecheville, 
who is retiring. Professor Truscott has 


-been assistant professor of mining in 


this school for the last seven years. 


Captain Richard H. Vail, who since 
the signing of the armistice has been 
serving with the Mines Section, Engi- 
neering Department, of the American 
Peace Commission, returned’ to New 
York on July 18 and expects to receive 
his discharge in the near future. 


A. M. Alderson, newspaper man, 
has been elected secretary of the newly 
organized Montana Mining Association. 
State Senator Charles F. Muffly is presi- 
dent and Lieutenant-Governor W. W. 
McDowell is vice-president. George L. 
Ramsey, president of Baning Corpora- 
tion of Montana, is treasurer. 


James Underhill has been elected as- 
sociate professor of mining at the Colo- 
rado School of Mines for the coming 
year. Mr. Underhill is a graduate of 
Harvard and of the School of Mines in 
Paris and has been engaged in engi- 
neering practice. Mr. Underhill will 
maintain his engineering offices in 
Idaho Springs, as heretofore. 


W. A. McGonagle has been re-elected 
president of the Duluth & Iron Range 
R.R., also of the Spirit Lake Transfer 
which serves the Minnesota 
plant of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration. Directors of the Duluth & 
Iron Range R.R. are: W. A. McGonagle, 
J. H. McLean, J. H. Hearding, George 
L. Reis, Thomas Murray, J. A. Far- 
rell and W. J. Filbert. 
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OBITUARY 


William Gibson Sharp, for the last 
thirteen years president of the United 
States Smelting, Refining & Mining Co., 
died recently, as was previously an- 
nounced in the Engineering and Mining 
Journal. Mr. Sharp was born in Salt 
Lake City in 1857, and was graduated 
as a civil engineer from the Rensselaer 
Polytechnic Institute of Troy, N. Y., in 
1879, and later as a mining engineer 
from Columbia University. He was 
afterward connected with the U. S. Geo- 
logical Survey, and subsequently with 
the Pleasant Valley Coal Co., which ul- 
timately became the Utah Fuel Co. In 
1900 he came to New York as manager 
of the Consolidated Coal Co. of West 
Virginia, and in 1906 was elected presi- 
dent of the United States Smelting, Re- 
fining & Mining Co. Mr. Sharp is sur- 
vived by his widow. His achievements 
in the mining and smelting industry 
were notable, and his financial ability 
is attested by the number of responsible 
positions that he had held. 


SOCIETIES 


i a a 


American’ Electrochemical Society 
has issued a bulletin for July, contain- 
ing names of recently elected members 
and a list of names of those making 
application for membership. The tenta- 
tive program of the Chicago meeting on 
Sept. 23 to 26, inclusive, is appended. 

The Mining Institute of Scotland has 
issued the annual report of the council, 
1918-1919. The report states that 80 
members were killed in the war. The 
following papers have been published 
in the transactions: “The Repair of a 
Circular Shaft of Small Diameter,” by 
Stewart Chambers; “The Economy of 
Briquetting Small Coal,” by John A. 
Yeadon; “Cooling of Electric Motors, 
With Special Reference to Totally In- 
closed Motors,” by P. A. Mossay; “The 
Electric Head Lamp,” by James Coop- 
er, and a “Digest of the First Report 
of the Mines Rescue Committee.” 





INDUSTRIAL NEWS 





Wheeler Condenser & Engineering 
Co., Carteret, N. J., held a meeting of 
the board of directors on July 8. J. 
J. Brown, formerly vice-president and 
general manager, was elected president, 
succeeding Charles W. Wheeler, re- 
cently deceased. 

Chicago Pneumatic Tool Company 
anhounces the removal of the Minne- 
apolis office from the Metropolitan 


Bank Building to Fifth Avenue and 
Fifth St., South, where a complete stock 
of pneumatic and electric tools, air 


compressors, oil engines and rock drills 
and parts will be maintained. 

Westinghouse Electric and Manu- 
facturing Co. has issued a circular de- 
scribing the company’s achievements 
in the field of electrical precipitation. 
The process applies to copper, lead or 
zine smelting, blast furnaces, and chem- 
ical, acid, and cement plants for the 
recovery of valuable material otherwise 
wasted. Water can be precipitated 
from oil, dust removed from ventilating 
systems, and similar results obtained 
with other material. 


Smith-Booth-Usher Co., of Los An- 
geles, Cal., has opened offices at 433 
Rialto Building, San Francisco, to give 
a larger service to central and northern 
California. The company is the Cali- 
fornia, Nevada, and Arizona agent for 
Bessemer Gas Engine Co., Foos Gas En- 
gine Co., Lakewood Engineering Co., 
Clyde Iron Works, Barber-Greene Co., 
Ohio Locomotive Crane Co., J. D. Fate 
Co., Cincinnati Iron & Steel Co., Henry 
& Wright, C. & G. Cooper, Van Blerck 
Motor Co., and others. 

The Electric Furnace Company, Al- 
liance, Ohio, has just installed a battery 
of two Baily electric furnaces at the 
Capital Brass Works, Detroit, Mich. 
These furnaces are of the standard 105 
kw. tilting type, with hearth capaci- 
ties of 1,500 lb. each. They will be 
used for melting yellow brass scrap and 
borings in the foundry. The Buick 
Motor Co., Flint, Mich., has _ pur- 
chased a second Baily electric furnace 
of similar type, for melting phosphor 
bronze. The Akron Bronze & Alumi- 
num Co., Akron, Ohio, has installed a 
50 kw. rectangular tilting type with 
hearth capacity of 300 to 500 lb., to be 
used for a wide variety of compositions. 

The Baldwin Locomotive Works has 
issued a pamphlet entitled “The Bald- 
win Locomotive Works War Indus- 
tries,” which is an account of the com- 
pany’s activities during the war, and of 
the rapid construction of locomotives 
for the Allies for use in Russia and 
on the Western Front, as well as the 
machining of a large number of shells 
from 4.7 to 12 in. and the formation 
of a new company, the Eddystone Mu- 
nitions Co., for the manufacture of 
ammunition. Seven-inch “caterpillar” 
mounts for the U. S. Navy were also 
constructed. The aggregate value of 
war contracts executed and delivered 
by the Baldwin Locomotive Works and 
associated companies was about $250,- 
000,000. 


Denver Engineering Works Co., at 
the annual meeting, elected the follow- 
ing officers: Frank E. Shepard, presi- 
dent; William W. Torrence, general 
manager; Edwin S. Kassler, Jr., vice- 
president and treasurer. A. Tellam will 
continue as metallurgical engineer, 
Frank A. Lockwood, hoist engineer, and 
William A. Leddell as sales engineer. 
Joseph P. Ruth, Jr., inventor of the 
Ruth flotation machine, has been re- 
tained as flotation specialist. The in- 
terest in the company formerly owned 
by the Hardinge Conical Mill Co. has 
recently been purchased by the present 
officers and engineers. . 


—ESS== 


MINING SCHOOLS 





‘rhe Engineering Experiment Station, 
University of Illinois, has an opening 
for a Fellow in Mining Engineering to 
undertake research work, either in min- 
ing or metallurgy. Anyone interested 
should apply to the Department of Min- 
ing Engineering, University of Illinois, 


Urbana, Illinois. 





NEW PATENTS 





U. S. patent specifications may be obtained from 
the Engineering and Mining Journal at 25c each. 

Alloy of Aluminum, Magnesium and 
Vanadium. William J. Reardon, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., assignor to Westinghouse 
Electric and Manufacturing Co. (U. S. 
No. 1,305,166; May 27, 1919.) 


Blast Furnace. Julian Kennedy, Pitts- 


burgh, Pa. (U.S. No. 1,303,914; May 
20, 1919.) 
Classifier — Mechanical Classifier, 


Frank E. Marcy, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
(U. S. No. 1,306,188; June 10, 1919.) 

Concentrating — Ore - Concentrating 
Machine. Nathaniel A. Stratton, Bos- 
ton, Mass., assignor to New American 
Ore Concentrator Co., Boston, Mass. 
(U. S. No. 1,806,450; June 10, 1919.) 

Conveyor (Bucket). Joseph A. Mac- 
Lennan, Philadelphia, Pa., assignor to 
Link-Belt Co., Chicago, Ill. (U.S. No. 
1,300,488; Apr. 15, 1919.) 

Crusher—Rock Crusher. Edward Hen- 
ry Moyle, Los Angeles, Cal. (U.S. No. 
1,304,355; May 20, 1919.) 

Crushing—Gyratory Crusher Head. 
Chas. B. Andrews, High Bridge, N. J., 
assignor to Taylor Wharton Iron Steel 
Co., High Bridge, N. J. (U. S. No. 
1,303,447; May 13, 1919.) | 

Dewatering, Classifying and Rab- 
bling Apparatus for Ore Pulp. Cyrus 
W. McArthur, Denver, Col. (U.S. No. 
1,304,077; May 20, 1919.) 

Drill—Rock Drill. Albert Ball and 
Thomas Officer, Claremont, N. H., as- 
signors to Svllivan Machinery Co., 
Claremont, N. H. (U.S. No. 1,304,523; 
May 29, 1919.) 

Electrolytic Cell. 
send, Washington, D. C., assignor to 
Hooker Electrochemical Co., New York, 
N. Y. (U. S. No. 1,306,237; June 10, 
1919.) 

Manganese—Process of Extracting 
Manganese and Making Sulphuric Acid 
and Manganese Dioxide. George D. 
Van Arsdale and Charles G. Maier, New 


Clinton Paul Town- 


York, N. Y. (U.S. No. 1,304,222; May 
20, 1919.) 

Pump—Circulating Pump. Walther 
Zacharias, Pittsburgh, Pa. (U. S. No. 
1,304,843; May 27, 1919.) 

Rare Metals—Process of Making 


Compounds of the Rare Metals. Robert 
McKnight, Pittsburgh. (U. S. No. 1,- 
306,070; June 10, 1919.) 





| 
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EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE 





SAN FRANCISCO, CAL.—July 17 


The Mammoth Copper Co., of Kennett, 
Cal. has filed a formal notice with the 
supervisers asking a: reduction of $1,344,- 
821 in valuation, which this year is $1,- 
963,985, or to $619,164. Included in the 
valuation are the Mammoth mine, the’ Key- 
stone mine, the Mammoth smeltery, and the 
zinc plant. In order to arrive at a fair 
adjustment of the assessment; the super- 
visors and the company agreed to appoint 
an advisory committee to go through the 
property and fix values. he committee, 
as named, consists of M. E.: Dittmar, R. E. 
Hanley and Fletcher Hamilton. 


ABERDEEN, WASH.—July 17 


The Standard Oil Co. was in readiness 
to start drilling by July 15 at the site 
of its well No. 1 near Moclips, it was an- 
nounced on July 10. The Shell Oil com- 
pany’s geologists, after spending a few 
days at the end of June going over terri- 
tory in the vicinity of Montesano twelve 
miles east of Aberdeen, in company with 
local timber cruisers, departed without an- 
nouncing intentions of prospecting the 
Grays Harbor field, beyond the statement 
that they would return in a month. 

The number of local and outside companies 
advertising oil stocks for sale and with 
glowing if vague descriptions of grounds 
to be drilled, has not increased materially 
in the last few weeks. Office signs of 
these organizations appear here and there 
in the business center of Aberdeen, but not 
in sufficient strength to indicate that 
much encouragement is being given to 
wildcatting. The attitude of local business 
concerns, and, of the public generally, pos- 
sibly accounts for the fact. that the num- 
ber of stock-selling concerns has increased 
but little since the first few weeks fol- 
lowing the Standard company’s~ start’~ at 
installing machinery. There is a disposi- 
tion, except among promoters, to wait 


upon developments undertaken by the big. 


companies. 


BOISE, IDAHO—July 18 


The Empire Copper Co., at Mackay, 
Idaho, the chief copper producer of 
Idaho, has_ been operating for several 
months with a minimum crew, on com- 
pany account, owing to adverse labor con- 
ditions and high operating costs, but has 
extended its former leasing system, which 
the extensive distribution of its ore lenses 
facilitates. The force engaged includes 
about 100 men, divided into thirty separate 


leases. The combined output is approxi-. 


mately 1,500 tons per month of crude ship- 
ping ore, which is treated at the Salt Lake 
Valley smelteries on a favorable freight 
and treatment charge by reason of its flux- 
ing quality. The ore carries $1 gold and 
silver to each unit of copper. The prop- 
erty is extensively developed with reserves 
of low-grade ore. A concentrator is planned 
to handle the sulphides. In anticipation 
of this move, and to reduce the Shay rail- 
way haulage cost from the mine on White 
Knob Mountain to the Oregon Short Line 
at Mackay, an aerial tram, built by the 
American Steel & Wire Co., three miles 
long. with a maximum capacity of 100 tons 
per hour, has recently been completed. The 
hay railway equipment has been junked. 
John Flinn is manager and Morton Web- 
ber consulting engineer. 

The Horseshoe and Kennedy mines em- 
brace an extensive group of mining claims 
adjoining the Empire Copper to the north. 
They were taken over a year ago by the 
United States S. R. & M. Co.. of Salt Lake, 
an& much preliminary development done, 
disclosing some bodies of lead-silver ore. 

e most recent development on the Horse- 
shoe group is a shoot of sand carbonate 
and_crystallized lead ore 150 ft. long, with 
& maximum width of 22 ft., which has 
been opened on the 200 level where there 
is a small gasoline hoist equipment. Re- 
cently a larger gas engine plant and elec- 
tric generator of 100-hp. capacity has been 
installed on the surface and.a crosscut tun- 
nel extended to the orebody at this level, 
where a station has been cut for installing 
an electric: hoist to explore the deposit at 


Current Events and Topics in Brief 
of Interest to Engineers 
and Operators 


depth. The ore mined runs about 30 per 
cent. lead, and 20 to 25 oz. silver. Two 
cars a week have been shipped, with a 
small equipment. for some time, and the 
output should be increased materially’ as 
soon as the new plant is completed. The 
Kennedy vein of this company has been de- 
veloped 200 ft. deep and 700 ft. long, and 
shows a. succession of pipe-like oreshoots, 
one.of which is 50 ft. thick with about, 8 
per cent. lead, 6 oz. silver, and a high ex- 
cess of iron oxide. The formation is heavy- 
bedded blue limestone, traversed by pro- 
nounced dikes of rhyolite and granite por- 





STANDARD OIL CO.’S OPERATIONS NEAR MOCLIPS, 
WASH., JULY 3, 1919 
Photo by A. C. Girard. 


phyry, the ores occurring at these con- 
tacts, of which there are fully a dozen on 
the property. Fine ashy breccia deposits 
and scattered carbonates of lead, with 
shrinkage open caves at the top of the best 
orebodies, are characteristic and closely re- 
semble a condition at Tintic, Utah. In 
fact, the geology of the two districts is 
closely related in age. Thus an interesting 
new source of desirable lead ore, which 
seems to increase in silver tenor as devel- 
opment in depth progresses, is in prospect 
in this district. . J. Churchill, formerly 
of the Tennessee mine in Arizona, is in 
charge. Several other promising discoveries 
are being made in the same neighborhood. 
The district is mineralized over a large 
area and has bright prospects for future 
development in both copper and lead-silver 


ore, 
BUTTE, MONT.—4July 18 


Anaconda Copper Mining Co.’s Decision 
to embark in the field of fertilizer manu- 
facture follows a series of experiments 
made by the company’s chemical engineers 
in connection with a method for the 
cheaper manufacture of sulphuric acid. 
These experiments have resulted satisfac- 
torily, according to C. F. Kelley, presi- 
dent of the company, and at the Washoe 
Reduction Works, at Anaconda, a 25-ton 
plant has been installed, which is produc- 
ing the acid at one-half the previous cost 
and with the plant occupying one-quarter 
of the usual plant area. The company has 
decided to spend $75,000 to build an ex- 
perimental fertilizer manufacturing plant 
at the Washoe works, where phosphate 
rock will be converted into soluble phos- 
phate by the application of sulphuric acid. 
The company has two claims_in the Canyon 
Creek country in southern:. Montana, near 
Maiden Rock. on the Oregon Short Line 
Ry., showing a ledge .of: phosphate rock 


averaging 23 ft. in width and carrying u 
to 30 per cent of phosphoric acid. In ad- 
dition, the company is said to have tied up 
by leases a considerable area of phosphate 
land elsewhere near Maiden Rock, which is 
about 45 miles from the Washoe works. 


Restoration of Wartime Wages through- 
out the Butte district has brought to a 
culmination the controversies between the 
unions.and.the mine operators, and this, 
wi the abolishing of the sliding wage 
scale based upon the price of copper, has 
served to promote a friendly feeling on the 
part of labor not observed before in this 
district in years. The leaders of the unions 
seemed possessed with a fear that to base 
wages upon the price of copper would be 
followed by a slump in the price, and when 
the companies, with C. F. Kelley, president 
of the Anaconda, the largest individual 
employer of labor in Butte, acting as 
spokesman, offered to’ abandon the slidipg 
scale and have the companies take the risk 
of a slump in the metal quotations, > 
highest hurdle in the road of an agreement 
between the unions and the companies had 
been cleared. Jurisdictional disputes also 
were cleared up, with the unions affiliated 
with the American Federation of Labor 
dominating throughout the district. The 
I. W. W. and its cohort organizations were 
entirely ignored. 

The metal crafts, consisting of the ma- 
chinists, electricians, boilermakers, ana 
sheet-metal workers, known as the radical 
unions, have yet to negotiate a wage in- 
crease with the companies. Their request 
was refused. Strike talk on the part of 
the metal-crafts leaders has vanished, as a 
strike of these workers without the sup- 
port of the conservative organizations 
would accomplish no object. 


PHOENIX, ARIZ.—July 18 


The 1919 Assessed Valuation of Mining 
Property in Arizona is $417,704,615.64, as 
compared with the $416,080,482 valuation 
for 1918. This covers mining property 
only, other operative property of mining 
companies being assessed at $57,583,276.86. 
The same class of property was wales 
at $51,861,191 in 1918. This. year e 
State Tax Commission report containg a 
new class of property owned by mining 
companies, called non-operative property, 
consisting of townsites, buildings, stores, 
supply depots and other similar property 
owned by the companies but not actually 
productive mining property. This group is 
assessed at $7,916,633.94 for 1919. The 
grand total of all the assessed valuation 
of the properties, operative and non-opera- 
tive, is $483,184,526.44, which is about half 
the assessed value of all Arizona property. 

The highest assessment against any céOm- 
pany is $80,782,134.30, the total valuation 
of the Phelps Dodge interests. This is 
distributed as follows: Copper Queen 
branch, $66,267,087.41 for producing min- 
ing property, $3,495,937.59 for other opera- 
tive property, and $2,287,382.80 for non- 
operative property, a total of $72,050,407.- 
8D: Morenci and Copper Basin branches, 
$8,731,726.50. The second highest’ is 
against the Inspiration Consolidated_com- 
pany, a total of $79,990,063. The United 
Verde comes. third, with $50,273,788. 
Fourth is Consolidated, with a valua- 
tion of $48,504,837.83. Gila County leads, 
with a valuation of $119,654,096.21. Co- 
ehise: County is second largest, with a 
valuation of $113,258;179-:70. Yavapai 
County has a total of $84,335,553.40; Binal 
County, $43,752,170.99; Greenlee, $25,657,- 
983.12; Pima, $24,578,912.22; and Mohave, 
$6,231,102. 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH—4July 18 


The Formation of the Utah Steel Co. 
with a capitalization of $2.500,000, com- 
prising the Utah Iron & Steel Co., and the 
Utah Junk Co., will give impetus to the de- 
velopment of iron and ether resources of 
the state.- According to the articles of in- 
corporation, the scope of the new company 
is wide; the purpose. being to buy, sell-.and 
deal in iron, steel, copper, stone, ores, coal, 
coke, wood, lumber and other materials, 
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and to purchase, acquire, lease and oper- 
ate lands containing these materials. C. 
W. Whitely, vice-president of the Ameri- 
can Smelting & Refining Co., is president 
of the Utah Steel Co.; Nathan Rosenblatt, 
formerly president of the Utah Junk Co., 
vice-president ; M. H. Sowles, treasurer; S. 
Rosenblatt, secretary. W. S. McCormick, 
Lawrence Green and M. S. Rosenblatt com- 
plete the directorate. There are 25,000 
shares, par value $100; 17,500 common 
stock and 7,500 preferred stock. There is 
paid up $1.000,000 of the authorized com- 
mon stock, representing 10.000 shares. The 
Utah Iron & Steel Co. and the Utah Junk 
Co. have been operating for some time. 
The capacity of the plants will be in- 
creased. 


DENVER, COL.—July 19 


‘A’ Bill To Encourage Production of Mo- 
lybdenum was introduced in the House at 
Washington on July 18 by Representative 
Taylor, of Colorado. The bill (H.R. 7548) 
reads as follows: “Be it enacted by the 
Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in.Congress as- 
sembled, That on and after the day fol- 
lowing the passage of this act there shall 
be imposed, levied, collected, and paid upon 
the articles named herein, when imported 
from any foreign country into the United 
States or into any of its possessions, the 
rates of duties which are herein prescribed, 
namely: First. Crude molybdenum ores 
and concentrates, 40c. per Ib. metallic mo- 
lybdenum therein contained. Second. Me- 
tallic molybdenum, molybdenum powder, 
ferromolybdenum (lump or _ pulverized), 
ferromolybdenum powder, commercial mo- 
Iybdic acid, calcium molybdate, sodium 
molybdate, and all other salts of molyb- 
denum and other manufactured materials 
containing molybdenum, including high- 
speed molybdenum. steel, all alloy steels 
containing molybdenum and all other com- 
pounds containing molybdenum not spe- 
cifically provided for in this section, 70c 
per lb. of molybdenum contained therein. 
Sec. 2. That the provisions of this act 
shall not be deemed to repeal any tariff 
now existing upon any substances or ma- 
terials mentioned in this act.” 


EL PASO, TEX.—July 18 


The State School of Mines has been given 
an appropriation of $32.685 for ovnerating 
and maintenance expenses during the next 
1919-1920 term, and the same amount for 
the term 1920 and 1921. S. H. Worrell 
has been re-elected dean. J. W. Kidd will 
be professor of engineering next year, and 
T. J. Dwyer adjutant vrofessor of engineer- 
ing. In addition to being dean, Professor 
Worrell will have charge of the department 
of metallurgy. 


A Partyw of Railroad Engineers headed 
by J. L. Jackson, construction engineer for 
the Southern Pacific R.R. Co. of Mexico, 
has just completed an inspection of the 
railroad through Sonora. The tour in- 
cluded the Tonichi branch in the Yaqui 
River Valley and was the first inspection 
trip through that district since 1913. The 
journey was made on burros. The road is 
dilapidated. Trees are growing in the 
middle of the track, the rails and ties 
having been blown up by Yaqui Indians 
and bandits. The trip was made as a basis 
of a report to the Mexican Government, 
asking for damages. : 


The Bill Providing a New Mining Law 
for Texas, that was drafted by mining men 
of El Paso, indorsed by the El Paso Cham- 
ber of Commerce, and presented by Senator 
R. M. Dudley, of El Paso, has passed the 
Senate and the House and waits only the 
signature of Governor W. P. Hobby, which it 
will doubtless receive, The bill is con- 
sidered the most important measure affect- 
ing the mining industry ever adopted in 
Texas. It makes it necessary for persons 
and corporations holding mineral rights to 
develop them or pay the state an annual 
tax. This is expected to make railroads 
develop or -pay a heavy tax upon their 
extensive mineral holdings or relinquish 
their right to them, so that others may 
develop them. It is designed to liberalize 
the present law authorizing the Land Com- 
missioner to issue permits to prospectors 
for minerals, oil, and gas. It extends the 
time from one year to eighteen months in 
which prospectors shall begin boring for 
oil or mining for minerals and also permits 
grouping of leases by one lessor. 


AUSTIN, TEX.—July 10 


U. S. Bureau of Mines has _ selected 
Wichita Falls as headquarters for branch 
offices to be established in Texas for pur- 
pose’ of studying fields more thoroughly, 
and to get into closer relationship with 
operators in the effort to institute conser- 
vation measures for oil and gas, and bring 
into operation more economic methods of 
production. 


Shutdown cf the Burkburnett Field in its 
northwest extension was ordered by the 
Railroad Commission for a period of five 
days, beginning July 12. At the same time 
a meeting was called to be held at Austin 
July 16 to give producers a chance to show 
reasons why the shutdown should not con- 
tinue in effect for thirty days. During this 
five-day period there was to be no produc- 
tion, drilling or new wells started. Other 
drilling might be continued to the sand 
only, when the well must be cased and 
work discontinued. Production, it is stated, 
is far in excess of pipe-line capacity. 


Pipe-Line Companies and producing com- 
panies have reached an_agreement at a 
hearing before the State Railroad Commis- 
sion on several contested points, others 


JOPLIN, MO.—4July 19 


The Silver Fox Mining Co. lost its mill 
by fire on July 12, the plant being situated 
on the company’s lease northwest of 
Treece, Kan., in the extension of the Picher 
camp field. The mill has been operated 
steadily for over a year, and has been a 
consistent producer. Origin of the fire is 
unknown. The company announces it will 
rebuild as soon as insurance claims have 
been settled. F. J. Childress, Galena, Kan., 
is manager. 

Purchase of Several Zine Mines of the 
old Commerce camp, four miles north of 
Miami, Okla., has taken place recenty. 
Homer Seals, of Joplin, and John Newton, 
of Miami, have bought the Turkey Fat and 
placed it in operation once more. F. H. 
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being still under discussion. Those agreed 
upon are: South Texas oil is not to be 
taken into the pipe carrying more than 2 
per cent of foreign sediment and oil, and 
North Texas oil 1 per cent, temperature 
of oil not to be higher than normal summer 
temperature; five days’ free storage to be 
given oil at destination, after which de- 
murrage charges will be made at the rate 
of one-tenth of 1 per cent. per day for 
first ten days, two-tenths for second ten- 
day period, and three-tenths for third. 
Identical oil cannot be delivered through 
pipe lines, but line companies will deliver 
similar oil of equal market value. Gather- 
ing and delivery charges shall be made 
separate from those for transportation. 
The hearing is still being held. 


Gartung, W. S. Godfrey, and Joseph Ram- 
say, of Joplin, have bought the Emma Gor- 
don mine, and have changed the name to 
Dorothy G. It also has been placed? in 
operation. Mr. Seals some weeks ago bought 
the New State, also at Commerce, and is 
operating it. 

Drainage of %720 Acres of Mining Land 
in-the vicinity of Quapaw, Okla., is assured 
by the completion of the organization of 
the Quapaw Royalty & Pumping Co., effect- 
ed July 17. Between fifteen and twenty 
companies are interested in the project, 
which is a co-operative effort, some of the 
most important including the Brinson-Kirt- 
ley, Muskogee, Imperial, Big Three, Wilson, 
Maurine, F. & F., Greening, Big Jim, True 
Blue, Red Rose, Burnett, and Springfield. 
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Lease owners have conceded on an average 
2 per cent of their royalty to pay pump- 
ing expenses. Four pumping plants are 
being established, all to be operated by 
electric motors. A pump of 2,000 gal. per 
min. capacity will be placed at the Brinson- 
Kirtley mine, a 10-in. Texas pump will be 
operated at the Muskogee shaft, three Po- 
monas already have been placed at the Im- 
perial, and a 2,000 gal. centrifugal will be 
placed at the Maurine. A total capacity of 
7,500 gal. per min. will thus be provided, 
and if this is not sufficient more pumps 
will be installed. The draining company is 
capitalized at $50,000, with $30,000 paid 
up. C. H. Cleveland, of Skiatook, Okla., is 
general manager. 


HOUGHTON, MICH.—July 18 

The Resumption of the Wartime Wage 
Seale has resulted in a decided change in 
the situation. Men are returning from the 
cities. The influx of labor is not to be com- 
pared with the outgo that prevailed in 
June, but the mines at Calumet now re- 
port that there is a daily average of fif- 
teen underground men resuming work, all 
of them being returned miners or tram- 


mers. 
BATESVILLE, ARK.—July 17 


In the Batesville Manganese Field only 
two companies are working. The Inde- 
pendent Mining: Co. is operating one 
steam shovel at the Polk-Southard mine, 
near Cushman, and the Cushman Manga- 
nese Co. is working on the Rogers & 
Snapp property. These companies are fill- 
ing an old contract of 2,000 tons, delivery 
on which started April 1. One thousand 
tons have been delivered and the rest will 
be by Oct. 1. This contract calls for high- 
grade ore running 50 per cent and over. 
Letters from some of the largest consumers 
lead local operators to believe that there 
will be a market in the future for high- 
grade ore at a price at which it can be 
mined at a profit. Representatives of the 
War-Minerals Relief Commission are still 
at work investigating claims in the district, 
and expect to finish in about three weeks. 


DULUTH, MINN.—July 19 


Reduction of Ore-Carrying Rates is 
sought by producers of iron ore in the Lake 
Superior district, who have joined forces 
and have retained Richard Jones, of 
Youngstown, Ohio, and Francis Sullivan, of 
Duluth, to carry the matter before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. The 
rates complained of are $1 per ton on 
Mesabi ores and 70 and 80c per ton on Old 
Range ores. These rates, plus the demur- 
rage charge and the stockpile spotting 
charge, both recent innovations put on in 
conjunction with remarkable increases in 
rates, make the shipment of iron ore ex- 
pensive, and are considered unfair. It was 
thought at one time that the matter would 
be dropped for the present season, but the 
situation has become so galling as to de- 
mand immediate attention. 


ISHPEMING, MICH.—dJuly 19 


Iron-Ore Shipments from Lake Superior 
ports in June amounted to 7,980,839 tons, 


as compared with 9,921,860 tons for June. 
1918. The total movement to July 1 reached 
16,008,419 tons, as against 18,949,730 tons 
for the same period of 1918. The differ- 
ence is not great, owing to the fact that 
shipments were started earlier this year 
than last, but the independents are not 
moving ore at the rate that they should, 
the Steel Corporation, Pickands, Mather 
& Co., and the M. A. Hanna Co. being the 
only heavy shippers. Only small ship- 
ments of ore are going forward from the 
Marquette Range, and ore is still being 
placed in stock at some of the mines. It 
is reported that the movement will be 
heavier in the autumn, but that is when the 
Lake fleet is required in the grain trade. 
Some of the independent operators do not 
take a cheerful view of the situation, as 
they fear that they will not be able to oper- 
ate all winter unless they are able to move 
part of the ore now in stock. Some prop- 
erties are already crowded for stocking 
room. The situation is far from being what 
it should at this season of the year. 


Below are comparative tonnages for 
June, 1918, and June, 1919: 
June, June, 
Dock 1918 1919 
Cc. & N. W., Escanaba.. 785,259 594,595 
C., M. & St. P., Escanaba 292,612 165,052 
D.,S.,S. & A., Marquette 114,342 89,821 
L., S. & I., Marquette... 433,585 206,306 
C. & N. W., Ashland.... 959,623 787,351 
Soo Line, Ashland...... 178,298 163,936 
Great Northern, Superior2,069,163 1,621,843 
Soo Line, Superior...... 273,904 201,047 
North’n Pacific, Superior 167,907 66,404 


D, M. & N... Dalathi..... 3,164.296 2,947,651 
D. & I. R., Two Harbors 1,482,871 1,136,833 


SUN .é:. sdeaneawesaes 9,921,860 7,980,839 

Miners are being paid at the rate of 
$5.85 a day, and surface laborers are re- 
ceiving $4.25. This is the same_ scale 
which was in effect during the war period, 
no reduction having taken place in the iron 
fields. Many miners working on contract 
are earning $8 and $10 a day, and some 
trammers are doing as well. It is difficult 
to state what action will be taken by the 
operators if it is necessary to cut expenses 
in the autumn or winter. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA.—July 19 


A Steel Base Price in the Birmingham 
district is being sought and the matter 
is now before the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion at Washington. The fourth keel has 
been laid at the plant of the Chickasaw 
Shipbuilding Co. The United States Steel 
Corporation is said to be planning the con- 
struction of ten 12,000-ton cargo carriers, 
and the Chickasaw company will probably 
build a number of these, drawing on the 
Fairfield and Ensley plants of the Ten- 
nesee Coal, Iron & Ry. Co. for the neces- 
sary steel. The Sloss-Sheffield Steel & 
Iron Co. is planning to blow in two of 
its North Birmingham furnaces. These 
are said to be in good condition. and little 
time in preparation should be lost before 
they start. Only two furnaces of seven 
owned by this company are in operation. 


The company is also planning many im- 
provesnenes to all plants, including furnaces, 
y-product coke ovens, and the electrifi- 
cation of mines. The Woodward Iron Co. 


has begun operations at its No. 1 ore 
mine, which has been shut down for 
several months. During the shutdown 


some important repairs that had been held 
up during the press of war business were 
completed. 

‘The workmen’s compensation act, which 
will soon become a law, indicates a better 
understanding between capital and labor, 
as both sides were compelled to make many 
concessions in order that a _ satisfactory 
bill could be drafted. The struggle over 
the bill began in the previous session of 
the Legislature. A tax of 3c. per ton on iron 
ore and 5c. on coal is before the Alabama 
House Ways, Means, and Appropriation 
Committee. This, if it becomes law, will 
be a heavy blow to the two main in- 
dustries of the state, and many repre- 
sentatives of the large operators are now 
in Montgomery attempting to prevent the 
passage of the bill. Such a tax would 
increase the cost of producing pig iron to 
such an extent that decrease in production 
would be sure to follow at the present 
selling price of about $27 per ton and 
cost of $24 to $28. 


VICTORIA, B. C.—July 19 

The Molybdenum Mining & Reduction 
Co., whose mine and mill are situated in 
British Columbia on the branch of Port- 
land Canal known as Alice Arm, has been 
tied up in litigation over one of its claims 
from the end of 1916 until last month. In 
June, at Victoria, B. C., a court order was 
issued requiring that the property be placed 
at once on the market at a fixed price of 
$150,000 for the entire molybdenum and 
silver-lead holdings. The property consists 
of twenty-one claims situated 4,200 ft. 
from salt water and 1,200 ft. above sea 
level on the north side of Alice Arm. The 
Dolly Varden mine, also in the Alice Arm 
district, it is expected, will soon be placed 
on a producing basis. A. J. Taylor, of 
the Taylor Engineering Co., and now man- 
ager of the Taylor Mining Co., was recent- 
ly granted the necessary certificates to take 
possession of the property, which, as here- 
—- mentioned, has been involved in liti- 
gation. 


TORONTO, ONTARIO—July 19 


A National Conference to consider labor 
legislation has been arranged by the Cana- 
dian government to be held at Ottawa be- 
ginning Sept. 11, in pursuance of a recom- 
mendation made by the Royal Commission 
on Industrial Relations. The conference 
will also deal with the proposals of the 
Royal Commission. The federal and pro- 
vincial governments will be represented, 
and employers’ and employees’ organiza- 
tions will each be invited to send about 
sixty representatives, bringing the total 
number of those participating in confer- 
ence up to about 150. The sessions will 
probably continue for about one week and 
will be open to the press and the public. 











THE MINING NEWS 


‘Progress of Mining Operations} 
F Condensed and Classified ' 
?'for Easy Reference™ 





ALASKA 
ALASKA SHIPMENTS of domestic cop- 
per ore, matte, etc, to United States in 
June totaled 2,374,843 lb., valued at $382,- 


ARIZONA 
Gila County 
INSPIRATION CONSOLIDATED (Inspi- 
ration)—Latest estimate indicated company 
had 17,500,000 tons of ore averaging 1.31 
per cent copper, leaching of which will be 
tried in recently completed test plant. 
Greenlee County 
ARIZONA COPPER (Clifton)—-Company 
does not expect to develop actively at 
present the recently purchased holdings of 
Shannon Copper Co., but will await de- 
velopment of some process by which tne 
low-grade semi-oxidized ores contained 
may become sufficiently profitable. 
Pinal County 


ARIZONA HERCULES (Kelvin)—Flota- 
tion department to be remodeled in part. 


One unit of Schimmin cells to be installed. 
Recent developments in present practice 
has made possible flotation of native cop- 
per, abundant in the ore. 


RAY-ARIZONA (Kelvin)—Arranging to 
resume operations within next six weeks. 
Silver vein which was slightly prospected 
in 1917 will be explored at depth. Modern 
hoist and compressor will be installed. 


SOUTH RAY COPPER (Kelvin) — 
Sampling of old Ripsey or Norman group 
completed by South Ray Copper Co., 
headed by W. B. Duvoll. As soon as re- 
port can be completed, definite plans will 
aperion Work at mines in charge of A. 

och. 


SILVER BELL (Price)—Planning to 
reopen old Silver Bell, north of Price, 
which has been idle for years, except for 
short periods when worked by lessees. 
New operations to be financed by Eastern 
syndicate, which plans building substantial 
roads and equipping property with modern 
machinery. 


Yavapai County 

KAY COPPER (Canyon)—Property about 
fifty miles north of Phoenix operated by 
George W. Long, discoverer of United East- 
ern. Development and 1,000-ton mill ex- 
pected to cost $800,000, before any return 
is made. Property on line of projected 
Phoenix-Verde Valley railroad. Orebody 
partly developed over length of 7,500 ft. 
to 500-ft. depth. One lens demonstrated 60 
ft. wide and 150 ft. long. Main develop- 
ment to be at 600-ft. depth. 

HENRIETTA (Mayer) —New electric 
hoist being installed in main tunnel for 
sinking 500-ft. shaft. 

ARKANSAS 
Marion County 

MINE 16 (Buffalo)—Development begun 
recently on Mine 16 in Cow Creek camp 
after short shutdown. Mine has about 
1,500 ft. of tunnel showing good faces of 
zine and carbonate. 

PAULINE (Yellville)—Zine mine in 
Buffalo River purchased by W. R. Jones 
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and J. F. Carson, of Yellville, from W. S. 
Teagarden, who developed it. 


CALIFORNIA 
Amador County 


ARGONAUT (Jackson)—Fire broke out 
again, but was easily subdued. 

CENTRAL EUREKA (Sutter Creek)— 
Shaft completed to 3,700 level and sta- 
tion being cut. Twenty-five stamps of 40- 
stamp mill dropping. 

Calaveras County 

CARSON HILL GOLD (Carson Hill)— 
Earned net profits in June of over $61,000. 
Operations during first five months of 1919 
mainly devoted to development work, 70 
per cent of ore treated during this period 
being from development. Net earnings for 
first half of 1919 were about $250,000. 
Average extraction in June from 6,843 tons 
ore was $13.83 per ton, extraction recently 
running over 92 per cent. Operating ex- 
penses in June, $4.13 per ton. During last 
three months all debts paid off incurred in 
early construction, except $600,000 loan 
from American Zine Co., of which $50,000 
will be paid off in July. On 875 level 
station completed, crosscut run to vein and 
drifting started. Indications promising on 
this lowest level. Company comparatively 
new organization which optioned mines of 
Calaveras Consolidated Syndicate at Me- 
lones and Carson Hill; also property owned 
by James G. Fair, including Morgan and 
Union mines. 


Eldorado County 

BLACKBURN (Placerville) — John E. 
Patterson, of Los Angeles, made substan- 
tial payment on Blackburn property com- 
prising 40 acres. 

MANZANITA (Placerville) — Six-foot 
vein assaying $12 per ton free gold uncov- 
ered in old tunnel, Sacramento people 
owners. 

YUKON JIM _ (Placerville) — Anthony 
Crafton has begun work to locate ancient 
channel under volcanic ash or lava run- 
ning through Georgia Hill. 


Nevada County 

EMPIRE AND NORTH STAR (Grass 
Valley)—These two properties gradually 
getting back to normal conditions follow- 
ing strike. Unwatering about completed. 
Mills running normally. 

GOLD POINT CONSOLIDATED (Grass 
Valley)—Instead of sinking new shaft 
company plans to unwater old Idaho-Mary- 
land shaft and explore and determine ore- 
shoots. Compressor being installed for 
this purpose. 

SULTANA (Grass Valley)—Management 
decided to unwater workings, install new 
machinery, and proceed with deep explora- 
tion. 

Plumas County 


ENGELS COPPER (Engelmine)—Pros- 
pecting extensive areas of virgin ground by 
diamond drilling. 

STANDARD (Johnsville) — Operating 
hydraulic property on Wilson Creek. Plan- 
ning to add to height of dam to increase 
production next season. 

KELSEY FRENCH HYDRAULIC 

Johnsville)—-Near Walker copper proper- 
ties. Had successful season, and will be 
further developed. Owners will build wagon 
road to Genesee. 


Sierra County 


CLEVELAND (Downieville)—Additional 
ten stamps almost completed. Within a 
few weeks management expects to increase 
mine force and have twenty stamps drop- 
ping. 

HAWKYARD (Downieville) — Cleaning 
out 2,500-foot tunnel level. Activity in- 
creased in Old Nigger Tent district. 


Shasta County 
AFTERTHOUGHT (Ingot) — Will  re- 
sume operations in flotation plant and _ re- 
verberatory furnace about July 20. Pro- 
duces both zine and lead. 


COLORADO 
. Boulder County 
BURLINGTON BOULDER § (Boulder)— 
Officers re-elected at recent annual meet- 
ing. Property being developed. 
Mesa County 
DE BEQUE SHALE OIL (De Beque)— 
Will build road to property, consisting of 
1,720 acres of shale land at head of Gard- 
ner Gulch, with -expectation of erecting 
plant: Title acquired when company first 
located in Roan Creek-De Beque region. 
Has better transportation facilities. 
Montrose County 
‘CASHIN (Paradox)—James N. McBride, 
general manager, states mining interests 


in district are ready to invest $1,500,000 in 
an electric line from mines to some point 
on railroad. Various routes proposed. 


Ouray County ; 
TOM CRAWFORD (Ironton)—Mill near 
completion. Guadaloupe mine in vicinity 
ready to install two-bucket tram to this 
mill, equipment being in transit. 


IDAHO 


Shoshone County 


NATIONAL (Mullan)—Force reduced 
about half by labor shortage, making it 
necessary to stop development. Mill will 
probably shut down when present avail- 
able ore is exhausted. Development will be 
pushed on levels above main tunnel where 
ore is of better grade than in shaft levels. 
Low-grade copper and silver. 

ANCHOR (Murray)—Option held by 
Days given up, after driving crosscut 700 
ft. to vein 200 ft. below upper tunnel, in 
which there is considerable body of lead- 
silver ore. Drifting on vein below did not 
prove satisfactory. Work being continued 
by Mike Melley, owner. 

SUCCESS (Wallace)—Two leases mak- 
ing regular shipments of lead. Gardiner 
lease shipping crude ore and Thompson 
lease concentrates, its ore containing zinc. 


‘About 500 tons zine concentrates on hand 


at Success mill, management being unable 
to sell at profit. 
MINNESOTA 
Cuyuna Range 
IDA MAE (Crosby)—Ownership passes 


from Franklin Merritt and associates to 
Cuyuna-Minneapolis Iron Co. Property 


reopened July 1. Shaft to be deepened 20 
ft. and active development work con- 
ducted. P..C. Merrill local superintendent. 

MEACHAM. (Crosby)—Completes_ ship- 
ment of stockpile. Armour No. 2 stockpile 
also completed. Thomson and Cuyuna-Du- 





RECEIVING SECTION OF NEW IRON ORE WASH- 
ERY, LEONIDAS MINE, EVELETH, MINN. 


luth about half completed. Kennedy 
starts shipment from stock. All proper- 


- ties shipping from pocket. 


MILLE LACS (Crosby) — Deepening 
main shaft to develop new level at 205 ft. 

JOAN NO. 3 (Crosby) — Preparing to 
unwater property and deepen shaft for 
new development in anticipation of im- 
proved manganese market. 


Mesabi Range 

STUBLER (Buhl) —Brospect adjoining 
Grant, just out of extended litigation, to 
be explored at once. Osterberg & John- 
son to do drilling for Kenneth McDonald 
and H. O. Johnson, of Virginia. 

BILLINGS (Chisholm) — Development 
work at new underground property of Tod- 
Stambaugh progressing, some ore being 
placed on _ stockpile. Conducting experi- 
ments with loading machines as applied 
to development work. 

LEONIDAS (Eveleth) — Transmission 
line for operation of washery completed. 
Plant to have daily capacity of 1,000 tons 
when finished. 

DAY (Hibbing)—Oliver Iron operating 
two drills on prospect adjoining its Burt- 
Sellers pit. 

HULL-RUST (Hibbing)—Oliver Iron 
working on foundations for three steel 
bridges to serve stripping trains in cross- 
ing Great Northern and Duluth, Missabe 
& Northern railways and Hibbing-Morton 
highway. 

LAMBERTON (Hibbing) — Rumored 
Butler Bros. will install drying plant at 
property, which has been opened up some 
time, but has so far shipped little, because 
of high moisture content. 


SOUTH AGNEW (Hibbing)—Shaft bot- 
tomed in firm ground after many quick- 
sand difficulties. Believed work will pro- 
gress rapidly. When completely developed, 
will be one of big underground mines of 
district. Interstate Iron Co. operators, 
Great Northern fee. 


BENNETT (Keewatin) — Working fifty 
gangs of miners double shift underground 
and shipping heavily from open-pit section. 
Will probably divide honors with Dean 
pit, Buhl, as second largest independent 
shipper, Mahoning, at Hibbing, being larg- 
est, as usual. 


HILL (Marble)—Installation completed 
¢. deep-well pump to furnish water for 
village. 


MICHIGAN 
Copper District 


CHAMPION produced 36,000 tons of rock 
in June; Baltic, 19,000; Trimountain, 15,- 
500; Wolverine, 21,800; Mohawk, 44,000; 
Michigan, 5,320; Mass Consolidated, 6,082; 
Osceola Consolidated, 46,000; Ahmeek, 
36,000; Centennial, 4,500; Allouez, 8,700, 
and Isle Royale, 40,000. 


MICHIGAN (Rockland) — Has_ been 
maintaining steady output and opened con- 
siderable good ground. WBighteen machines 
at work, four running laterals from E shaft 
to proposed location of new shaft. Pro- 
duction from E shaft will be doubled; pos- 
sibly by November, when new: shafthouse 
will go into operation. 


Marquette Range 


CLEVELAND-CLIFFS (Ishpeming) — 
Five new electric driven compressors 
ordered for Ishpeming-Negaunee district. 
Will replace machines in use for years. 


CLIFFS SHAFTS (Ishpeming) — Old 
headframes of wood and corrugated iron 
to be replaced by new ones of reinforced 
concrete. Will be 37 ft. square at’ base, 
where walls will be 2 ft. thick. Concrete to 
be drawn as work proceeds upward. Will 
be 85 ft. high. First all-concrete shaft 
houses in the country. Mine work will not 
be interfered with during construction. 


KLOMAN (Republic)—Exploration work 
to start here by Felix A. Vogel, of New 
York, who has taken option. Mine idle 
for years. 


Menominee Range 


PEWABIC (Iron Mountain)—All work 
stopped. Workings depleted of ore. Was 
long a producer. Everything of value to 
be removed. 


ARAGON (Norway)—Sinking completed. 
Station being cut at bottom. All machin- 
ery being electrified. New compressor re- 
cently installed. 


RIVERTON (Stambaugh) — Work of 
concreting almost completed from collar to 
depth of 1,050 ft. 


MONTANA 
Deer Lodge County 


SOUTHERN CROSS (Southern Cross)— 
Owned by Anaconda. Shaft being sunk 
from 600 to 1,000 level with good orebody 
opened on 700. Runs well in gold and af- 
fords good fluxing material. Heavy water 
struck, which may be seepage from George- 
town Lake, a mile distant. 


Jefferson County 


JIB MINING (Basin)—Recently organ- 
ized to operate old Hope and Katy mines. 
Machinery will be installed to unwater 
—. Properties adjoin and on same 
ssure. 


Mineral County 


TARBOX (Saltese)—Butte faction tried 
to get control at annual meeting of stock- 
holders at Wallace on July 21. Richard 
Daxon, manager, returned from East. Says 
control is safe and that he closed deal for 
funds to build mill, subject to inspection 
of property. 


Silver Bow County 


ANACONDA (Butte)—Entered into agree- 
ment with International Union of Mine, 
Mill and Smelter Workers, a branch of 
American Federation of Labor, and with 
carpenters’ and engineers’ unions, also 
affiliated with American Federation, where- 
by all union employees were granted ad- 
vance of $1 per day, effective from July 1, 
1919. Under new contract, which will run 
until July 1, 1920, and thereafter unless 
terminated by either party on 30 days 
notice, miners will receive $5.75 per day 
and common laborers $5. 

DAVIS-DALY (Butte) — Development 
under way to open zone below 2,500 and 
above 1,900 level. Expecting to resume 
work at capacity soon. 

EAST BUTTE (Butte)—Capital stock 
increased from $3,000,000 to $6,000,000. 
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NORTH BUTTE (Butte)—Orebody cut 
on 900 level of Sarsfield property, in east- 
ern section of Butte district, most impor- 
tant development since opening of famous 
Edith May body at Speculator mine in 
1905. Opening 400, 600, 800, 1,000 and 
1,200 levels of Speculator mine preparatory 
to increasing output. 

TUOLUMNE (Butte)—Crosscutting well 
under way for Spread Delight vein on 
1,000 level, with 100 ft. weekly being made. 
Expected to reach fissure within seven 
weeks. Sinbad shaft down more than 75 
ft. below 1,000 level. 


NEVADA 
Nye County 


TONOPAH SHIPMENTS for week end- 
ed July 12 totaled 6,370 tons, valued at 
$108,290. Shippers were as follows: Tono- 
pah Belmont, 1493; Tonopah Mining, 950; 
Tonopah Extension, 1957; West End, 1024; 
Jim Butler, 109; Montana, 113; Tonopah 
Divide, 420. MacNamara, 210; Rescue, 60; 
Midway Leasers, 10; and miscellaneous, 24. 

TONOPAH EXTENSION (Tonopah)— 
Diamond drilling on southerly end of Red 
Rock claim to prospect ground near west- 
ern boundary of California claim of West 
End Consolidated, on which Ohio vein was 
discovered and developed within last two 


years. 
White Pine County 


CONSOLIDATED COPPERMINES 
Kimberly)—Inclined diamond-drill hole 
put down from 1,300 level to explore 
formation in advance of sinking shaft. At 
1,550 ft. below collar passed through 33 ft. 
of ore corresponding to horizontal width of 
164 ft. averaging 8 per cent copper. New 
ore averaging over 9 per cent copper re- 
cently cut on 1,300 level in crosscut farth- 
est east on level; also near western end 
of workings on 1,100 level south of any 
previously cut on this level. Six ft. of 5 
per cent ore also recently cut at extreme 
west end of 1,000 level, being probably ex- 
tension of ore previously met in crosscuts 
lying to east. Crosscut on 1,400 level not 
yet reached ore-bearing zone. Station _be- 
ing cut on 1,400 level and sinking of shaft 
400 ft. deeper will be started as early as 
possible, which will permit opening up mine 
to 1,800 level. 


NEW MEXICO 
Grant County 


CO-OPERATIVE (Lordsburg)—Building 


mill. In market for sinking, station, boiler 
and sludge pumps. E. W. Walters, mill 
superintendent. 


LAST CHANCE—(Lordsburg)—Building 
pipe line three miles to Aberdeen shaft for 
water. Mill working half shift. B. Pres- 
cott, manager. 


85 MINE (Lordsburg)—Rearranging ma- 
chinery in mill, eliminating tables and 
cones. Expect to start mill half capacity 
on Aug. 1. M. Merry, mill superintendent. 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Rowan County 


UNION COPPER MINES (Gold Hill)— 
Company plans to unwater No. 3 shaft to 
depth of 600 ft., preparatory to resuming 
development. Three 100-ft. shot-drill holes 
have been sunk in company’s mineral zone 
northeast of No. 3 shaft, and assays indi- 
cate low-grade copper ore of promising 
value. Additional drill holes will be sunk 
as a guide to underground development un- 
der consideration. : 


OKLAHOMA 
J oplin-Miami District 


DEFENDER (Joplin)—Has purchased 
Wayland mill at Galena and will move to 
lease near Picher, Okla. J. H. Wright, Jop- 
lin, manager. 


W. H. LOGAN (Miami) — Preparing 
operations at Lucky Strike lease, option on 
which was taken by Blue Mound company. 
but was not closed. Hand jigs being in- 
stalled at mine. 

BLACK HAWK. (Picher)—Has_ taken 
over Farmington and Lucky Jack mines, 
near Hockerville, and will operate. Both 
mines have mills. 

FOCH (Picher)—Has started up Sheri- 
da-Adams mine northwest of Picher, after 


several months ‘of drifting to prospect 
ground. 
ROYAL (Picher) — Starting operations 


after several months’ shutdown on account 
of litigation. 


OREGON 
Baker County 
IRON DIKE (Homestead)—Caving of 


railroad tunnel forces company to haul 
ore out by motor trucks. 


TEXAS 
Hardin County 


RECENT COMPLETIONS AT SOUR 
LAKE: Texas Co., No. 240 Fee, pumping 
from 2,370 ft.; Saxon Oil, No. 4 Jackson 
well, pumping from 2,820 ft.; Yount-Lee 
Oil, No. 4 Martin, getting ready to pump. 


Harris County 


GOOSE CREEK COMPLETIONS: E. F. 
Simms Co., bailing No. 5 Schilling well at 
3,000 ft.; Gulf Coast Oil Corporation, No. 
20 Gaillard well, pumping at 3,380 ft. and 
testing No. 4 Gaillard at 3,015 ft.; Gulf 
Froduction, No. 15 Stateline well, bailing 
at 3,375 ft.; Humble Oil & Refining, No. 8 
Gaillard Peninsula well, testing at 2,150 ft. 

HUMBLE FIELD COMPLETIONS re- 
cently were: Southern Petroleum No. 7 
Landslide well, pumping from 1,760 ft.; 
Crown Oil & Refining, No. 44 Hermann, 
abandoned at 1,260 ft.; Keystone Petro- 
leum No. 4 Fuller well, arranging to pump 
at 760 ft. 

UTAH 


Juab County 


TINTIC SHIPMENTS week ended July 
12 were 84 cars. 


SOUTH STANDARD (Eureka)—Stock- 
holders to meet July 30 to ratify sale of 
claims to Tintic Drain Tunnel; purchase 
price $35,000. Country rock on claims is 
porphyry. Tunnel will be extended through 
it. Money from sale to be used for sink- 
ing new shaft in limestone by South Stand- 
ard. 

TINTIC PAYMASTER (Eureka)—Elec- 
trically driven equipment installed, includ- 
ing double-drum hoist and five-drill com- 
pressor. 


a 





GRANITE MORTARS AND MULLERS OF CHILIAN 
MILLS USED IN ROWAN COUNTY, NORTH 
CAROLINA, ABOUT 1850 


Salt Lake County 


UNITED STATES (Bingham Canyon)— 
Strike started July 14 ended. Miners em- 
ployed in upper workings granted privilege 
of being lowered through shaft to Niagara 
tunnel, from which point they walk home 
to lower Bingham. 

VICTOR MINING (Salt Lake City)— 
Work resumed at this property in Big 
Cottonwood Canyon adjoining Cardiff and 
Tar Baby. Fissure encountered at 600 ft. 
in tunnel being followed. 


WASHINGTON 
Ferry County 


ADDISON COPPER (Keller) — Fol- 
lowing officers recently elected: George R. 
Hodges, president; R. B. Smith, vice- 
president; C. A. Gray, manager. Recently 
installed three-drill compressor and 40-hp. 
cae Contract pending for 220 ft. of 
tunnel. 


Stevens County 


GREAT BONANZA (Bossburg)—Being 
unwatered. Exploration work will be car- 


ried on. Good milling ore said to re- 
main in old stopes. J. Verwacke in 
charge. 


LOON LAKE COPPER (Chewelah) — 
W. L. Ziegler, superintendent, reports tail- 
ings from new mill contain less than 0.10 
per cent copper. Mill feed runs 3 per 
cent copper; concentrates 0.5 oz. of silver 
to each per cent of copper. Ratio of con- 
centration about 8 to 1 


UNITED SILVER-COPPER (Chewelah) 
—Hitherto known as United Copper Min- 
ing Co. New bunk house and twelve 
cottages under construction at mine. Will 
sink from 1,200 to 1,400 level and drift 
north to meet winze. Ten carloads shipped 
in June. Miners’ wages raised to $5: 
muckers’ to $4.50. 


LEAD TRUST (Northport) — Cross- 
cutting to shoot of good-grade galena ex- 
posed in upper workings. Frank Scamon 
superintendent. 

GIANT SILVER (Turk) — Operating 
Red Cloud group. Installing boiler and 
four-drill compressor to crosscut and ex- 
place copper showing found in upper work- 
ings. A. H. Anderson superintendent. 


CANADA 
British Columbia 

CROW’S NEST OIL CO. has struck gas 
at 1,825 ft. at property near Sage Creek, 
B. -. Gas ignited and burned derrick. 
Hole dry since 1,674-ft. level. 

OLD SPORT GROUP, on west coast of 
Vancouver Island, has new plant, replac- 
ing one destroyed by fire. Two diamond 
drills at work on surface. Development on 
larger scale awaits more stable conditions. 

SIR DONALD MANN, who, with Sir 


, William Mackenzie, built Canadian North- 


ern Railways, recently passed through 
coma - ae to a Big Miseeuri 
nd other holdi 
Canal district. ee 
CARIBOO (Camp McKinney L 

Mader and associates, of Grand. Forks, B. 
C., installing concentration and flotation 
plants to work old Cariboo dump. 


SS Bona De (Fort Steele) 
ani & machi 
of Boulder Creek. en ae ee 


MAPLE LEAF (Franklin Camp)—Com- 
pressor plant installed at Pan near 
a: Forks to facilitate development. 

RANITE - POORMAN (Nelson) — 

oe ae = or be property 2 In- 
ning Co. 

at Walla Walla, Wash, — 

RAMBLER-CARIBOO (Slocan) — Deal 
consummated whereby company purchases 
vad eae — — holdings said to 

n il, - @ ba 
tealakane? vrabae. vein and valuable ex 

CONSOLIDATED M. & S. (Trail)—o 
received at Trail smeltery in ‘Som anenl 
June 30 as follows: Centre Star, Ross- 
land, 1,262 tons; Florence, Princess Creek, 
134; Josie, Rossland, 236; Molly Gibson, 
Kitto Landing, 25; Mandy, Le Pas, 94; No. 
1, Sandon, 46; North Star, Kimberley, 173; 
anny eee. - Ba ina (zinc), Kim- 

ae” . on ullivan (lead - 
berley, 468; total, 6,705 tons. ; aoe 


Ontario 


MONDEAU (Boston Creek)—Ogilvi - 
terests, of Montreal, have A mt ban 
tion. Shaft will be sunk from 140 ft. to 
200 level. " 

WICKSTEAD (Bourke’s Siding) — Sev- 
eral veins uncovered from 2 to 4 ft. wide 
and carrying visible gold. 

GENESEE (Cobalt)—No. 6 vein at 500 
level 4 in. wide and well i 
cobalt and nickel bloom. a 

LA ROSE CONSOLIDATED (Cobalt)— 
Main vein, lost by cave-in some time ago, 
found opening up old stopes cn Princess 
property. 

McKINLEY - DARRAGH (Cobalt) — 
Statement of financial position of company 
as of June 23 shows cash in bank, $259,371 : 
= ne _ at smelter, $134,000; 

y for shipment, » ; 
yy D $75,700 ; total, 

CAMPBELL-FAIRBAIRN 
—Machinery being brought in. 

PALMER-PAINE (Gowganda) — Vein 
about one ft. wide on surf. 
on at 175 level. einai 

DAVIDSON (Porcupine) — Clean - 
made and gold bar valued at $8,000 shipoek 
to Toronto. New shaft down 575 ft. 

CONSOLIDATED M. & S. (Toronto)— 
Shareholders have ratified ne a 
moving head office to Montreal. 


(Gowganda) 


MEXICO 


MEXICAN INTERNATIONAL CORP. 
has been organized in New York for devel- 
opment of Mexico and financing of corpora- 
tions formed for business in that country. 
The board of directors is composed of Har- 
vey D. Gibson, president, Liberty National 
Bank; Grayson M. P. Murphy, vice-presi- 
dent, Guaranty Trust Co.; illiam C. 
Potter, of Guggenheim Brothers; Charles 
S. Sargent, Jr., of Kidder, Peabody & Co., 
and Eugene V. R. Thayer, president of 
Chase National Bank. Company will have 
10,000 shares of 7 per cent preferred stock 
of $100 par and 25,000 shares of common 
stock at $5 par. ‘ 


Baja California 


COMPAGNIE DU BOLEO (Santa Ros- 
se production for June, 1,256,- 
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THE MARKET REPORT 


Daily and Weekly Metal and Mineral Prices, 


Metal Market Conditions, Average 


Monthly Prices, Stock Quotations 








Silver and Sterling Exchange 


Silver 
Sterling New York, | ra London, 
July | Exchange Cents Pence 
17 428 1034 544 
18| 437 1053 544 
19 440 1064 bes 


Silver 
Sterling New York, London, 
July Exchange Cents Pence 
21 430 1032 544 
Zz 431 1044 543 
23 438 1063 542%. 


New York quotations are as reported by Handy & Harman and ere in cents per troy ounce of bar 
silver; 999 fine. London quotations are in pence per troy ounce of ster.ing silver, 925 fine. 








Daily Prices of Metals in New York 

















Copper Tin Lead Zinc 
July Electrolytic Spot nN. 2. St. L. St. L. 
17 21.85@22.40 68 5.50@5.60 | 5.30@5.40 | 7.65 @7.675 
18 22.35@22.85 €8 5.75 5.50@5.55 | 7.70 @7.80 
19 22.35@23.90 68 5.75 5.50@5.55 | 7.75 @7.875 
21 22.35@22.85 68 52> 5.50@5.60 | 7.875@7.95 
22 22.85@23.90 68 5.75 5.50@5.60 | 7.95 @7.975 
23 __|22.85@23.35 58 5.75 | 5.50@5.60 | 7.95 @8.00 


The above quotations are our appraisal of the average of the major markets based generally on sales 
as made and reported by producers and agencies, and represent to the best of our judgment the prevailing 
values of the metals for the deliveries constituting the major markets, reduced to basis of New York, cash, 


except where St. Louis is the normal basing point. 


Quotations for copper are for ordinary forms of wire bars, ingot bars and cakes. Foringots an extra of 
0.05c. per !b. is charged and there are other extras for other special shapes. Cathodes are sold at adiscount 


of 0.125c. per ib. 


Quotations for zine are for ordinary Prime Western brands. We quote New York price at 35c. per 
100 Ib. above St. Louis. Tin is quoted on the basis of American tin, 99 per cent grade. 











London 
Copper 
scaniienapiadmaaee Tin Lead Zine 
Standard 
———_—_——_—_——_| Electro- ee 
July Spot | 3M. lytic Spot 3M. Spot 3M. Spot 3M 











17 1023 |} 1033 109 251 


18 102% | 1033 | 109 254} 


19 sii ihe Tr a 
21 1043 | 105% | 109 256 
22 1042 | 1053 109 256} 
23 102? 104} 110 2553 

















2503 | 232 | 242 | 432 | 443 
2533 | 23 | 243 | 433 | 443 
2553 | 233 | 244 | 438 | 443 
2553 | 232 | 24 433 | 44 
2543 | 233 | 242 | 434 | 443 


The above table gives the closing quotations on the London Metal Exchange. All prices are in 


pounds sterling per ton of 2,240 lb. 








—_— 


Metal Markets 
New York—July 23, 1919 


All of the major metals, except tin, 
advanced in price this week, and at the 
end were generally quiet and firm. 

Sterling exchange fell to a new low 
level of 4.28 on July 17. 

Freights to Hongkong and Kobe 
from San Francisco are unchanged at 
$14 per ton. Transatlantic freight rates 
from New York to England are $18; 
to Rotterdam, $22; and to Hamburg, 
$30. The rates to French ports are 
about the same as to England. 


Copper 
’ There has been free buying in cop- 
per, and at the close the market is 
very firm, although quiet. Some export 
business was done, Japan being a buyer 
in about the same volume as previous- 
ly. At the close it is reported that 


actual business is being done at 23c., 
including September deliveries, al- 
though one or two producers are ask- 
ing more. 

The Anaconda Copper Mining Co. 
last week entered into an agreement 
with the International Mine, Mill, and 
Smelter Workers, a branch of the 
American Federation of Labor, and 
with the carpenters’ and engineers’ 
unions, also affiliated with the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, whereby all 
union employees were granted an ad- 
vance of $1 per day, effective from July 
1,1919. Under the new contract, which 
will run until July 1, 1920, and thexe- 
after unless terminated by either party 
on thirty days’ notice, miners will re- 
ceive $5.75 per day and common 
laborers $5. 

Copper Sheets—The base price of 
copper sheets is 334c. per lb. Demand 
strong. Copper wire is quoted at 26% 


@27c. in carload lots, f.o.b. mill. Mar- 
ket strong. Heavy buying during last 
two months. Deliveries full. Most 
mills reported loaded with orders up 
to Oct. 1. 

Tin 


The price for tin of 99 per cent grade 
is unchanged at 68c. and high-grade tin 
remains at 70c. There was a fairly 
good business during the week, and the 
market is firm. 

Straits tin for July shipment from 
Singapore is quoted at about 52c., Au- 


- gust, 51%c., and September, 51ic. 


The War Trade Board Section of the 
Department of State announces that on 
or after July 14, 1919, all shipments of 
tin ore and tin concentrates may be 
imported under the authority of Gen- 
eral Import License PBF-37, thus elim- 
inating the necessity of securing indi- 
vidual import licences to cover importa- 
tions of these commodities. 

Imports of pig tin into the United 
States in May, 1919, were 449,270 Ib., 
compared with 10,796,218 lb. in May, 
1918. During the first five months of 
1919, 23,972,564 lb. were imported. 


Lead 

The lead market continued very 
active from July 17 up to and including 
July 21. On July 18, the A. S. & R. 
Co. raised its price to 5%c., New York, 
and 53c., St. Louis. Although the 
speculative demand was large, it was 
not as large as in the previous week. 
On the other hand, the consumers came 
into the market quite heavily, many of 
them making inquiry for the remainder 
of their 1919 requirements. Conse- 
quently, lead for shipment during the 
last quarter of the year sold at a con- 
siderable premium, while spot. lead was 
freely offered at the A. S. & R. price. 
On Tuesday, July 22, the volume of 
the demand diminished considerably, 
and it seems probable that the heavy 
buying wave which began about July 
7 has to a large degree spent itself. At 
the close of the week the market, 
though quiet, was still firm, and out- 
side sellers were asking a premium 
over the A. S. & R. Co. price for 
August-September. The stocks of lead 
in the hands of producers have been 
materially reduced, and in some in- 
stances wiped out completely. 

Lead imported into the United King- 
dam in May, 1919, was 27,840 tons, and 
in May, 1918, 13,661 tons. For the first 
three months of the same years the 
figures were: 1919, 129,485; 1918, 99,- 
333 tons. 

Zine 

The market was firm throughout the 
week, and inquiry has grown steadily 
at advancing prices. 
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John A. Percival, president of the 
Consolidated Interstate-Callahan Min- 
ing Co., in a letter to stockholders 
under date of July 8, said: “The zinc 
market has strengthened considerably 
and is now over 7c. This price for our 
principal product justifies the resump- 
tion of ore shipments, and we have or- 
dered our mine superintendent to re- 
sume shipments under our contracts as 
soon as the mill can be placed in opera- 
tion.” 

French imports of zine during the 
first four months of 1919 amounted to 
40,744 tons, and in the corresponding 
period of 1918 and 1917, they were 
10,795 and 29,944 tons, respectively. 

Zinc Sheets—The quoted price of 
zine sheets is $10 per 100 pounds. 


Other Metals 


Aluminum—Virgin metal quoted at 
33c. per lb. No change. Market quiet. 


Antimony—Demand strong, especial- 
ly for export. Spot is quoted 98@9éc. 
Some antimony has been sold for direct 
consumption in Germany. 

Bismuth—Metal of the highest purity 
for pharmaceutical use is quoted at 
$3.10 per Ib. for wholesale lots—500 Ib. 
and over. No change. 

Cadmium—Quoted at $1.50 per lb. 
in lots of 500 pounds. For lots under 
200 pounds, $1.75 per Ib. No business 
being transacted. No change. 

Nickel—Ingot, 41c.; shot, 48c.; elec- 
trolytic, 45c. per pound. 

Quicksilver — Market quiet and 
steady at $108. Higher prices are 
asked, but no sales reported above 
$104@$105. San Francisco reports $98, 
steady. 

Exports of quicksilver from the Unit- 
ed States during May, 1919, amounted 
to 78,608 Ib., practically all to the 
Orient. It is stated that the Oriental 
demand is temporary, due to inability to 
get European quicksilver. Exports for 
the first five months of 1919 amounted 
to 329,276 lb. 

The Monte Amiata mines, of Italy, 
were controlled by German capital at 
the outbreak of the war and were seized 
by the Italian government on its entry 
into the conflict, according to the U. S. 
Bureau of Mines. The Idria mines, for- 
merly belonging to Austria, will be- 
come the property of the same govern- 
ment with the annexation of former 
Austro-Hungarian territory. About 
half of the world’s production of quick- 
silver is now assured to Italy, which is 


considering the establishment of a gov-' 


ernment monopoly of the metal. 


Silver and Platinum 


Silver—The market has ruled steady 
in London, with a higher tendency, 
closing at 54%d. The New York price 
has been seriously affected by the 
weakness and fluctuations in sterling 
exchange, but closes higher on recovery 
in exchange rates. The demand from 
China banks continues, and supplies of- 
fering are absorbed for shipment to 
the Far East via San Francisco. Ship- 
ments to London are consequently very 
small. The market closes firm. 


Mexican dollars at New York: July 
17, 793; July 18, 818; July 19, 82; July 
21, 804; July 22, 808; July 23, 823. 

Platinum—Market steady. We quote 
$105 for refined ingot. 

Imports of platinum into the United 
States in May amounted to 7,291 troy 
oz., of which 3,368 oz. came from 
France and 3,878 oz. from Colombia. 
Imports of platinum for the first five 
months of 1919 amounted to 21,398 troy 
oz. In May 38 oz. of platinum was ex- 
ported; in April, 17 oz.; and in March, 
15 oz., making a total for the first five 
months of 1919 of 70 oz. 


Palladium—Quiet at $120. 


Zinc and Lead Ore Markets 


Joplin, Mo., July 19—Zinc blende, per 
ton, high, $56.60; basis 60 per cent zinc, 
premium, $55; Prime Western, $52.50@ 
$55; fines and slimes, $50@$47.50; cala- 
mine, basis 40 per cent zinc, $32@$30. 
Average settling prices: Blende, $48.76; 
calamine, $28.35; all zine ores, $48.09. 

Lead, high, $66.05; basis 80 per cent 
lead, $65; average settling price, all 
grades of lead, $63.93 per ton. 

Shipments the week: Blende, 8,022; 
calamine, 270; lead, 1,170 tons. Value, 
all ores the week, $473,560. 

Every buyer is at odds with every 
other buyer, seemingly over the ad- 
vance of $10 per ton for zine blende 
during the last two weeks. It began 
last week when buyers were “sitting 
easy” on offers of $45 basis, waiting 
for sellers to accept, when in pops one 
buyer for 1,500 tons $47.50 basis, and 
enother for 1,200 tons on the week’s 
market. Some other buyer decided he 
should pay $50 for the 1,200 tons, and 
set that price, and all others had to 
follow. The $55 price this week is said 
to be a “come-back.” Sellers expected 
only $52.50, and many of them sold on 
that basis, the $55 coming late today. 


Platteville, Wis., July 19—Blende, 
basis 60 per cent zinc, $53 base for 
premium grade and $50 base for high 
lead or Prime Western grade. Lead 
ore, basis 80 per cent lead, $62 per ton. 
Shipments reported for the week 1,974 
tons blende, 162 tons galena, and 563 
tons sulphur ore. For the year to date 
the totals are 55,731 tons blende, 3,201 
tons galena, and 8,136 tons sulphur ore. 
During the week 3,632 tons blende was 
shipped to separating plants. 


Other Ores 


Chrome Ore.—Business was reported 
at $25 per ton, f.o.b. California point, 
for ore running 40 per cent and better. 


Manganese Ore—At present buyers 
seem to be provided with ample stocks 
and have not advanced their offering 
prices. It is difficult to transact busi- 
ness on a large scale. 

Imports of manganese ore into the 
United States during May, 1919, 
showed a big decrease from the pre- 
ceding two months. The figures are 
as follows: May, 19,644 long tons; 
April, 59,470 long tons; March, 48,238 
long tons. The total for the first five 
months of 1919 is 196,675 long tons. 


Molybdenum Ore—Little if any ac- 
tual business. Inquiries at 75c. but no 
buyers. 


Tungsten Ore—Charles Hardy re- 
ports: “The market remains firm at 
$7.25@$7.50 for Chinese ore spot, 
$6.75 for Chinese ore for shipment, and 
$10 asked for Bolivian ores. Home pro- 
ducers of scheelite are adhering to the 
price of $15 f.o.b. California or Nevada, 
freight payable by the buyer. 


Other Minerals 


Graphite—Conditions are reported as 

being practically unchanged from the 
previous week. Prices remain the 
same on all grades of Ceylon graphite, 
as follows: Lump, 133@143c.; chip, 103 
@l1lc.; dust, 74@8c. All prices are 
c.if. New York, ex ship. Business in 
domestic grades is dull. 
_ Nitrate—Business is reported as be- 
Ing quiet, with a little activity in spots. 
The amount remaining in Government 
control is not definitely known, but dis- 
tribution continues. Quotations are 
given at $2.95@$3.00 per cwt., carload 
lots, for immediate shipment. 

Pyrites—Spanish pyrites is quoted at 
18¢. per unit for furnace ore, c.if., New 
York or other Atlantic port, and 18%c. 
at Gulf ports. Market slow and un- 
settled; hand-to-mouth buying. Price 
will decrease with ocean freights. 

Sulphur—Price is quoted at $18 per 
ton for carload lots, domestic delivery, 
at mines in Freeport, Tex., and Sulphur 
Mine, La. One producer is quoting $20, 
in cargo lots, for export, at mine, the 
difference in favor of domestic business 
being on account of its permanent 
character. Other producers quote for 
export, but only on terms c.if. port of 
delivery. Developments in the export 
business, which has been fairly brisk, 
are being awaited by producers. The 
basis of the foreign demand is largely 
the labor shortage at Sicily mines, and 
the outlook is not bright for obtaining 
relief from this difficulty. Domestic 
business is quiet, the regular deliveries 
being made on contracts, which take 
care of the usual trade requirements. 


Iron Trade Review 
Pittsburgh—July 22 


Operations have increased somewhat 
at many steel plants, though at a few 
there have been slight decreases, and 
on the whole the change from the 70 
per cent rate at the first of the month 
is slight. The total volume of business 
received by mills is increased some- 
what, but as some departments have 
been receiving orders at a greater rate 
than their capacity, that fact has had 
little influence in swelling the produc- 
tion. Orders for rails, shapes, and 
plates are extremely light. Never in 
the history of the steel industry has 
there been such an unbalanced distri- 
bution of orders. This situation is 
doubtless due to the various lines of 
consumption recovering at different 
rates from the dislocations produced by 
the war. 

There has been further improvement 
in the demand for tin plate, and when 
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shipments in connection with the Cali- 
fornia fruit and vegetable crops are 
completed, early in August, the de- 
crease in production will be much less 
than was expected two or three weeks 
ago. The tin-plate demand is widely 
distributed. Export demand has not 
increased further, and tin-plate ex- 
ports are likely to run 15,000 to 20,000 
gross tons a month until there’ are 
fundamental changes in the ‘situation. 
Demand for merchant steel bars has 
improved somewhat, but it still repre- 
sents considerably less than capacity. 
Bar buying is best by the cold-drawn 
steel makers. Sheet demand has im- 
proved somewhat, and is well dis- 
tributed as to lines of consumption. 
Plate inquiries continue extremely 
light, the chief demand being for. large 
pipe and for oil tanks and boilers used 
in the oil country. Demand for lap- 
weld pipe, chiefly from the oil trade, 
continues in excess of capacity. Mills 
are turning away. inquiries, taking 
little business except from regular cus- 
tomers, and then with a_ delivery 
promise of five to six months. Demand 
for butt-weld pipe continues to im- 
prove, but is still below capacity. De- 
mand for structural shapes increases 
slowly. Fabricated steel jobs let in 
June equaled 65 per cent of the fabri- 
cating capacity, against 49 per cent. 
in May and 24% per cent. in April. 
There is.no railroad buying of any 
consequence in any branch of the steel 
trade and there are no indications as 
to when such buying will be resumed. 


Pig Iron—There continues to be a 
fair volume of business in foundry 
grades of pig iron, though nothing ap- 
proaching a regular buying movement. 
About 10,000 tons of bessemer have 
been sold in the last ten days, in sev- 
eral lots, but nothing at all is being 
done in basic iron. The market is firm 
at Mar. 21 prices, and we quote: Bes- 
semer, $27.95; basic, $25.75; foundry, 
$26.75; forge, $25.75, f.o.b. Valley fur- 
naces, with $1.40 freight to Pittsburgh. 


Ferromanganese— The market is 
quiet, with domestic producers quoting 
$115, delivered east of the Mississippi 
River, and English producers $115, 
c.if., for 80 per cent. 


Coke—Spot furnace coke is held at 
$4, with no inquiry. Producers have 
some surplus in loaded coke, which 
will be fed out on contracts. The 
operating furnaces are now practically 
all under contract for the second half, 
many on a sliding-scale basis, 63 to 1 
relative to basic pig iron at Valley 
furnaces, making $4.12 the present set- 
tling price, and some at flat prices 
ranging from $4.25 to $4.50. A few 
contracts made during Government 
control remain, the $6 price being modi- 
fied to $5. .Two or three idle furnaces 
are negotiating for coke in expectation 
of blowing in. Foundry coke is in ex- 
cellent demand, there being some buy- 
ing of ordinary. brands at $4.75, but 
much more of well-known brands at 
prices ranging up to $5.50. Many 
contracts are in force for the half year 
at $5 to $5.50, all prices being per net 
ton at ovens. Connellsville region. 








MONTLY AVERAGE PRICES OF METALS 











Silver 
New York London 
1917 1918 1919 | 1917 ; 1918 4 1919 

Jan....| 75.630] 88.702]101. 125/36. 682/44.356/48 .438 
Feb....| 77.585] 85.716|101 . 125]37 . 742142 792148 .027 
Mar... .| 73.861] 88 Zi ; . 
April....| 73.875] 95 

ay...| 74.745] .99 
June...| 76.971] 99 
July... .| 79.010) 99.6 
Aug....| 85.407}100 
Sept.....|100.740/101 
Oct. 87 .332]101 


Dec.....] 85.960]101. 
.417), 96. 


New York quotations cents per ounce troy, 999 fine 
London, pence per ounce, sterling silver, 925 fine. 






























































Copper 
New York Londcn . 
_Electrolytic Standard Electrolytic 
1918 -1919 | 1918 
Jan... |23.500 (a) 110.000 
Feb..... 23 .50016 . 763/110 .000 
Mar... 123 .50014. 856/110 .000 
April... }23 .50015 .246}110.000 
ay.. |23.50015.864/110.000 
June. . |23.50017.610)110 .000 
July... |25.904...... 119.913 
Aug... /26.000...... 122.000 
Sept.... /26.000...... 122.000 
Oct... |26.000....... 122.000 
Nov... |26.000...... 122.000 
Dec... | ae 118.447 
Year. [24.628..... 115.430 
(a) No market. 
Tin 
New York London 
1918 1919 1918 1919 
85.500} 67.702) 293 .227|248 .557 
92.000} 66.801} 311.525}223 .963 
a 67 .934] 318 .875/236.843 
a 72.500} 329 .905|225.275 
72.500] 364 .217/234.398 
(a) 71.240] 331 .925/238 .263 
ae” © oscars 360 :347/....... 
BP Fh scr tenn BO GUO. 2 kes ce 
Se 343 .905}]....... 
Oe). Poo. kee 335 .543].....26 
we 2 eka 323 .550}....... 
Decembe?.....0..-- WED es beri BE PRON eth ase 
AV, JOOP. ..6...-- Eg. ck BOD. 2BS). ss sce 
(a) Noaverage computed. 
Lead 
New Yo-« St. Louis London 
1918 | 1vi9 | 1918 ) 1919 | 1918) 1919 
January 6.782] 5.432] 6.684] 5.316/29.00)37.227 
February 6.973] 5.057] 6.899} 4.784/29 .00/28.675 
March. 7.20 | 5.226] 7.091] 4.992/29 00/27 .952 
DIRT. 6 5000 6.772] 4.982] 6.701] 4.722/29 .00}24.888 
BEAT. 655, 6.818) 5.018] 6.704} 4.773}29 00/23. 852 
Wns ss 7.611) 5.3 7.511] 5.070/29 .00/22 .544 
PO ig ows S.083)...... 7TH dan 29.00]...... 
August..... 8.050]...... TT... Fos 29.00]...... 
September. .| 8:050}...... 7 POR 0 tas BP. cee 
October.....] 8.050]...... CSO. ws oes 5 
November. .| 8.050}...... Cis ceeds Ba « oes 60 
December...} 6.564)...... GO. 380... <0 40.00}...... 





New York 
1918 ¢ 1919 





January...’ 
February. . 
March... . 


December.. 
Year. . 
New York and St. Louis quotations, cents und. 

London, pounds sterling per long ton. a 


oe. 


Pig Iron, Pittsburgh 
Begsemert 





Basict - 


1918 1918 | 1919 
January... 
February. . 


March..... 


+t Asreported by W. P. Snyder & Co. 

















®Bid ime 7 a prices. 








STOCK QUOTATIONS 




















N. Y. Exch.t July 22||Boston Exch.¢ July 22 
Alaska Gold M. Adventure......... 1 
A meek... 8 
MOEN: os 0 c0cee t.65 
PI 56 4.4. 6:0.80:0's:4 46 
Ariz. Com 15} 
MOTO «5 4 s:nc 0:06 0's ¢.20 
Bingham Mines $93 
Bonanza.......... t.20 
Butte-Balaklava. . .59 
Calumet & Ariz.. 783 
Calumet & Hecla...| 461 
Carson Hill........ 173 
sconeannaal Sexeedee 19 
ope ae meee 56 
4 aly West... ...00.- t2 
Colo, Fuel & Iron..| 51 Davie Daly... eeeee os 9 
Crucible Steel...... 134% ||East — 7 16 
Crucible Steel, pf....| 104 Franklin... ‘f- 5 
Dome Mines....... 133 ||Mranby,. 
Federal M. & S...... bg Hancock. . 
Federal M. &S.,pf..| 41% ||/Hedley.... 
Great Nor., ore ett. 48% Helvetia. . eee 
Greene Cananea.. 463 j/Indiana.......c00 
Gulf States Steel.. 68 Isle Royale. . coves 
Homestake........ 80 new. esee 60.056 1 
Inspiration Con....| 66% |/Lake. . sanewiie 5 
International Nickel] 30} |/La Salie.. 172.7727" 4 
Kennecott......... 41% ||/Mason Valley...... t4 
Lackawanna a 87 DORMS... cee . 8 
Mexican Petrol. . 1954 ||/Mayflower 10} 
Miami Copper... 31 Michigan... 6 
Nat'l Lead, com.. 82 Mohawk.... 74} 
National Lead, m:. 110 New Arcadian..... 4 
Nev. Consol....... 21 New Cornelia...... 25} 
Ontario sain etnecer 7% ||New Idria......... $8 
BAY O08 665 ce c053 26 Nipissing...... ecee 0 
Republic 1.&8.,com.} 95 North Butie.. 19 
ee .&8., oe. 18 North Lake........ 1 
oseph Lea Ojibway 
Sloss-Sheffield.. 69 i i3t 


Old D 
Tennessee C.& C..] 15 sede omiintot 



























U.S. Steel, com... .| 109 

U.S. Steel, pf...... 117 

Utah Copper. Slain ai 93% 

Va. Iron t66 

Worthington aia 80% 

Boston Curb * July 22\|§ ¢ 

Boston Ely........ 1 24 

Boston & Mont.....{ .80 nity.... ee 4 

Butte & Lon’n Dev.| .20 Tuolumne yaa ois 1} 

Calaveras......... 1 He S. Smelting. |: |: 69 

Chief Con......... 3HIU: s: Smelting, 49 

CONIACE. 65 ke'sccs. t.05 |/Utah Apex...... 2 

Cortez. -12 |}Utah Con ; ll 

Crown Reserve.. -30 |/Utah Metal. 4 

Crystal Cop.......] .13 Ilvictoria.....02..7" 3 

Eeate¢ | pie el ee * WINGHA.........2. if 

‘0 ome ta 

Furst Nat. Cop $ Wolverine......... 26% 

an Caer iilln. ¥.¢ 
ntermountain..... Koes 2 

ee om eae ie $-93 —n aa 
PON OAD hice c on c's ak 

Majestic... 2... States te) 

Mexican Metals.... -29 Big Ledge......°.° 

Mines of America. .| .12 || Rib c°e Se: +4; 50 

Mojave Tungsten. .} .13 |l Butte Detroit. $103 

Nat. Zine & Lead. . .09 Caledonia a "38 

oe: -25 |\Calumet & Jerome.. es 
neco Y eee ie Corpn.. if 

2050 ais Camiboy..........1 $.08 
ex Cons — Ariz. a. wa , 1 & 
‘on. Coppermines.! 
Yukon Gold El Balenier’ ay i 


Goldfield Con... *! 


















San Fran.* Goldfield Merger...| 104 
Hecla Min... . 5 
Alta Howe Sound 
ng ee Louisiana...00.01:] 
Best & Belcher eens eee er 4 
a | D SaR MEME css vce sces.s.s : 
Challenge Gon Mekintey-DairSa: 66 
onfidence........| £.25 ||Milford........... ee 
Morther Lode.. .48 
ee oe ‘0 Nixon Nevada.....] 25 
“ibd ‘ag {Ohio Cop.......... 
Hale & Norcross... -20 Rawl 
oo “24 |[Ray Hereaies.... 
a feichmond 2) 
Ophir Rochester Mines..... 
Overman....... aes, King ¥ ee 
Savage........ Am. G. & " 
Sierra Nevada Standard 5. hi a7 
Union Con oe Bite SED + 
ca eee Tonopad 22221] “88 
Jim Butler... 1°.” Tonopah Divide.. 7 
MacNamara Tonopah Ex....... 2 
Midway........... : Tribullion......... .25 
Mont onopah....} .1 ree 2 eames + ° . ‘ 
Rose eta 717| $8 Munitea Verde Ext..] , 50 
West End. Con::::| 120 ||Utica Mines... +.08 
fare rT re ‘- 
ooth...3... iF 
Comb. Frac. . ‘ Toronto * July 22 
PIOPONOS... 6 cscs -68 
see p Satenasen... ‘ is a Pcinemeaene 2 
Nevada Hilla... \.| “04 || Beaver Goni...15°] "38 
Nevada Packard... .20 oS See 2.50 
Round Mountain....) .38 ||/Hargraves......... .02 
Sliver Pick....+... 08 PANO one + 20s 5.9 
Sanne ae oa 
Colo. Springs * July 22||Peterson Lake | cit 
'Teck-Hughes...... sar 
Cresson Con.. -| 3.28}{|Temiskaming.. .35 
Doctor Jack Pot.. .03 [|/Trethewey....... 35 
po 0 Pee ‘ ‘7 Wettigucnit £168 
scachale te oneal J OPE cccdctnnel ee 
Gold's Sovereign. .02 |}Dome Exten.......] .30 
Semen Cycle...... +08 Dome Lake......0 18 
ranite..... eb ollinger....sse+++| 6. 
Isabella........ -| .043]|/MelIntyre, 1.62 
wary B McKinney... ‘i peweey ar — 
9 bebe fesse Vine Crown ° 
United — M. “16 pond..... ot ome 
Vindicator... West Dome.. : 12 





t Last poner rey 


— 
— 














